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CURRENCY AND CALIFORNIA GOLD. 
From the London Bankers’ Magazine. 


“ There is enough to warrant a strong impression, that, previously to 
the discovery of California gold, the annual supply of bullion was 
at least equal to the demand. Adopting this view, it is impossible to 
doubt that even if the production should continue only on its present 
scale, a perceptible effect upon the relations between money and other 
property may henceforth be expected year by year.” — Vide Bankers’ 
Magazine of January, 1851. 


Hannan More says that there are two things which every one ought 
to understand and attend to ; namely, religion and his business. Let us 
extend this excellent and suggestive observation to “every man should 
study three things, — religion, his own business, and the laws affecting 
the national currency,” for the latter may ruin his best endeavors. 

Such investigations as the eight mentioned in our article of June, rest 
under manifold and heavy disadvantages. Men of business, who are the 
first to suffer or profit from variations in the currency, are rarely liter- 
ary characters, indeed, have rarely leisure for continued literary study ; 
therefore, as disuse weakens the reasoning powers quite as much as it 
impairs physical strength, their published lucubrations are often so 
illogically, clumsily, and inaccurately constructed, are so destitute of 
the beauty of system, and the attractive graces of style, that readers 
feel disgusted and prejudiced, Where no immediate reward is held out 
for study, as in painting, music, and general literature, the subject may 
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be termed essentially unpopular, and consequently there will be few 
candidates in the field ; but the thoughts of these few are entitled to the 
gravest consideration, as they are the spontaneous overflow of intense 
conviction, and honest conviction always carries weight, even with ene- 
mies. 

In Parliament very few men can follow the facts, still less the reason- 
ing, of a speaker on currency topics. Happily-turned periods, fanciful 
similes, pompous and inappropriate statistics go further than a grave, 
earnest invitation to study half a score dry volumes. How often, alas! 
they have concealed the virus, and glossed over the defects of measures 
fraught with future misery to millions. It rarely happens that the vic- 
tims of an erroneous system are conscious of the real cause of their 
misfortune ; for when millions, under free laws, awaken to a clear, dis- 
criminating consciousness, they generally annihilate the cause. Masses 
of human machines, smarting under reduced wages, pining in unde- 
served poverty, rusting in forced idleness, blame, in their frenzy, Corn 
Laws, Malt Tax, Civil Lists, Monarchy, Religious Establishments, Ma- 
chinery, Education, and fifty other things, with little more reason than 
the recipient of bad tidings displays, who tears the unlucky letter in his 
rage. ‘Trade and agriculture, if subjected to the fluctuations of a radi- 
cally bad currency system, cannot long simultaneously prosper. When 
the industrious man, who twenty years ago bought the house over his 
head, borrowing, perhaps, half the purchase money on mortgage, is 
compelled by some circumstance or other to sell it again, he very prob- 
ably discovers, to his sorrow, that although the mortgage remains the 
same, the value of the pledge has sadly fallen; nay, too often, the mort- 
gage claim i is unsatisfied after sale, even should the house have been ke »pt 
in thorough repair. He forgets the Bank Restriction Act of 1797, and the 
return to cash payments, in 1819 ; so wonders how it is brought to pass. 
Let us next view the united effect of a debased currency, together with 
an increased influx of precious metals. The dean of a cathedral now 
receives, perhaps, forty times as much salary as a chorister ; yet the 
original testator, probably, intended him to receive only in the propor- 
tion of six to one. For example, the estates originally yielded, say, 
£ 300 a year (each pound containing, be it reme smbered, as much gold 
as three of our present sovereigns), out of which the dean was to pay 
four choristers each £ 30 a year, reserving to himself £ 180. Centuries 
elapse, old gold and silver are debased with alloy, as well as greatly en- 
hanced in nominal value, and new gold pours in from South America, 
via Spain: thus the estate rises to £ 1,500 a year ; yet the poor chor- 
isters receive (what is “named in the bond”) only £30 each, while 
the dean pockets the difference, viz., £ 1,380. In other words, his pro- 
portion, originally 6 to 1, becomes 46 to 1! Thus the carefully-adjust- 
ed balance is destroyed ; poverty crippling one, and luxury tempting the 
other. In Scotland and France (vide “ Smith’s Wealth of Nations” ) 
some ancient rents, originally of considerable value, have thus been 
reduced almost to nothing. ‘We shall, hereafter, allude more particu- 
larly to the various enhancements of gold and silver; suffice it to 
observe here, that Edward the Third coined the pound-weight of gold 
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into £ 13, while Henry the Eighth coined it into £36. McCulloch cal- 
culates that the heirs of an individual who had bought in 1490 a per- 
petual annuity of £ 100 a year, were not receiving, in 1650, more than 
£ 25 of money of the same value as the parties contemplated when the 
contract was made. In addition to our vastly increased mineral, manu- 
facturing, and agricultural wealth, which always allures the precious 
metals to a country, the discovery of America soon produced important 
results ; what, then, will flow from recent Californian discoveries ? 
Legislation can neither create nor prevent maritime discovery ; it can- 
not shroud Nature’s treasures in “ ever-during dark,” but it can pre- 
vent the sacrifice of one class for the benefit of another, — the diversion 
of trusts, and annihilation of old, approved balances. There ought to 
be no class legislation. 

Doubleday, in his recent work entitled “ A Financial History of 
Great Britain,” has unaccountably forgotten the fact, that the shilling of 
1601 was but one third as heavy (in silver) as that of 1339: conse- 
quently thrice as many of the lighter shillings were required to purchase 
a quarter of wheat.. The same combined causes raised all other com- 
modities in value, as the following table, said to be extracted from 
Drake’s *“* Eboracum,” will show. We conceive there are few indi- 
viduals who will not feel some desire, after having glanced over these 
statistics, to know what will result from the discoveries in California, 
which certainly seem to promise, if accounts be veracious, a more 
abundant supply of gold than the world has yet known. 


Prices proclaimed Prices proclaimed 
Taste or Paicss. at York in 1393, at York in 1733. 


910 
017 0 
0 7 4average. 


o 
So 


Strong beer, per gallon, . eS . het 0h £0 20 


A milder sort, . 

Finest claret, ‘ 

All common white wines, 

Carcass of finest beef, . 

Next best ditto, ° 

Scotch Kyloe carcass, . 

Carcass of mutton, best, 
Ditto, worse fed, 

Carcass of fine Veal, 
Inferior ditto, . 

Alamb, . . 

A fat goose, . ° ° 

A dozen of pigeons, ° . . 


Until the reign of Edward the Third, Resend had very little gold 
coin, and no copper coin until the reign of ‘James the First. The conquest 
of Peru, completed in 1525, caused a vast increase in the stock of bul- 
lion possessed by Spain, which raised prices so highly in that country, 
that other nations found it advantageous to trade with it,* and thus ob- 
tain a share of its newly-found wealth. No civilized nation can long 
keep its riches to itself, and prices in our own country soon felt the in- 
fluence, although no one could account for it. Let us see how the 
staple commodity, wheat, was influenced. In the following comparison, 
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* Our trade with North America at the present time is very great. 
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both lists being brought into modern money, the difference is chiefly 
caused by larger supplies of bullion. 


modern money. 
“ ii 


From 1339 to 1416 wheat averaged . 
“ 4301451 “ ” ° 
1453 to 1497 
1499 to 1560 
1561 to 1562 
1574 to 1601 
1595 to 1620 
1621 to 1636 ° ° ° ° 
1637 to 1700 ° ° . . 
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According to the rule mentioned before, we must multiply the prices 
of 1393 by 3, to bring them into modern money, and it will be advisable 
to show to those who have hitherto never given such subjects a thought, 
the unprincipled, ignorant, and reckless expedients resorted to from time 
to time by the government of this kingdom to create a seeming pros- 
perity, to hide extravagance, or pay their debts with less than they bor- 
rowed. The great engine has ever been a debased or depreciated cur- 
rency, and it is a fact that at the present time the English pound and 
penny contain only 4, the Scotch »;, and the French ,), of their origi- 
nal value. An arbitrary sovereign, holding in his coffers £ 500,000 in 
gold and silver, was perhaps desirous of entering into a war which he 
foresaw would cost him twice that sum; so in the first place he proba- 
bly plundered the Jews, then attainted and confiscated a few wealthy 
nobles, and thirdly melted down his stock of coin and bullion, re-issu- 
ing lighter and debased pieces nominally the same, and by virtue of his 
royal prerogative compelling all persons to take them for the value of 
the former heavier and purer coins. Debtors, as a class, thus profited 
at the expense of creditors, as they paid all existing bargains with less 
weight of precious metal. 

Before we consider the currency legislation of the last sixty years, 
it will be necessary, in order to fully understand the genius of such 
legislation, to glance rapidly over the monetary regulations of the last 
seven centuries. 

The first English coin seems to have been coined by Ethelbert, king 
of Kent, the first Christian king in this island (see Camden), in whose 
time money accounts began to assume the names of pounds, shillings, 
pence, and mancuses ; pence were, however, the only real money, the 
rest being merely terms, as our present integer of gold, 7. e., the sove- 
reign, was, when guineas were current. ‘These pence were about three- 

ence of our present money, and five of them made a shilling, forty of 
which shillings were equal to a pound. William the Conqueror divided 
the pound weight of silver into twenty shillings. William Rufus, in 
order to raise money, enlisted 20,000 soldiers, and then discharged all 
who paid a fine of ten shillings. Henry the First taxed the people heavi- 
ly, made a new coinage, and left behind him 100,000 pounds weight of 
silver. Henry the Second left at his death 900,000 pounds weight of 
silver. In Henry the Third’s reign, the Pope collected his tenths in 
money, which became so scarce that the people, in 1229, borrowed of 
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usurers at sixty per cent. A small quantity of gold was now coined. 
Edward the Third introduced a gold coinage, one pound of which was 
at first ordered to be equal to fifteen pounds of silver, but afterwards 
coined into £ 13 3s. 4d., the pound of silver being coined into £1 2s. 
6d. A noble, heavier and purer than our sovereign, then passed for 6s. 
8d. Seven years afterwards the pound weight of “gold was coined into 
£ 15, and pound weight of silver into £ 1 5s.,— so great an enhance- 
ment of gold (about 20 per cent.) being a mine “of wealth to the 
king. In Henry the Fourth’s reign the pound weight of gold made 
£ 16 13s. 4d., and the pound of silver £1 10s. Temporary prosperity 
was produced until prices found their level. In Henry the Sixth’s 
reign there was a great scarcity of gold, and alchemy was much 
studied. Edward the Fourth enhanced gold and silver 25 per cent., 
by coining the pound of gold into £20 16s. 8d., and pound of silver 
into £1 17s. 6d. The next year saw the pound of gold coined into 
£22 10s., when the noble, then weighing the same as our present 
guinea, passed for 10s. ‘The crown now gained a profit of £1 Os. 10d. 
out of every pound of gold, and 4s. 6d. out of every pound of silver, 
brought in by the people to be re-coined ; just as fraudulent tradesmen 
gain by selling short weight. Henry the Seventh wisely made no al- 
teration. Henry the Eighth began with enhancing another 20 per 
cent., the pound of gold being made into £27, and that of silver 
into £2 5s.; and continued to debase the coin (in order to cover 
his own extravagance) until he actually coined a pound of a base metal- 
lic compound, one third silver, two thirds alloy, into £2 5s.; and 
the pound of gold, one sixth alloy, into £30. In Edward the Sixth’s 
reign the purity of the silver coinage was increased to half alloy, 
half silver, but a pound of this mixture made £3 12s., so that each 
shilling contained no more silver than in the last coinage; indeed, it 
now contained but one half of the silver contained, previous to Henry 
the Fourth’s reign, in a groat. ‘The pound of gold now made £36. 
In his fifth year he coined 20,000 pounds weight of a wretched com- 
pound (one quarter silver), at the rate of £3 12s. per pound, thus 
nominally multiplying William the Conqueror’s pound of silver into 
fourteen times its pristine value! Who can be surprised to hear that it 
became necessary to threaten the pillory to those who should dare to 
raise their voices against this trickery? In 1551 a purer coinage of 
silver was issued, eleven ounces fine, one ounce alloy, making £3; but 
it was eagerly bought up and hoarded, so that interest rose to fourteen 
per cent. (the effect of our modern bank contracting her issues). Eliza- 
beth seemed to think that any thing looking like money was good 
enough for Ireland, so she debased the coin in that ill-used country so 
much, that the pound of silver (here worth £3 5s.) sufficed there for £8! 
In England, she more prudently reversed that policy, the shilling or 
teston being reduced to 4}d. ; some very base shillings were declared to 
be worh only 2}d. In 1563 the new coin was hoarded, thereby caus- 
ing scarcity of money, scarcity of food, and pestilence. James the 
First enhanced again, coining the pound of crown gold into £ 37 4s., in- 
stead of £33 10s. Sovereigns were called units, and in Ireland the 
15 * 
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following slight change took place : — the standard was ordered to be 
9 oz. silver and 3 oz. alloy, instead of 3 0z. silver and 9 oz. alloy. Charles 
the First began with enhancing gold to £44 to the pound weight, but 
afterwards returned to James the First’s system. Cromwell appears to 
have made no alteration; he seized, however, three Hamburgh ships, 
with 300,000 Ibs. of silver. Charles the Second made old and new units 
pass respectively for £1 3s. 6d. and £1 1s. 4d.: he afterwards coined 
guineas. James the Second raised the current value of the guinea in 
[reland to 24s., and other coins in proportion, but this was in the year 
after his abdication. He actually, at length, manufactured four-penny- 
worth of fine silver into £ 10! and paid his soldiers with this villanous 
stuff, which William the Third cried down. In the reign of William 
extraordinary fluctuations took place; the French government having 
enhanced silver 10 per cent., the Jews brought gold from France, 
changed it into silver, and exported the proceeds, leaving the remaining 
silver coin so light, that it was jocularly said, “the half-crown was 7s. 
6d. too light,” because three others were required to make up the origi- 
ginal weight. At length there was a complete glut of gold, so that 
guineas brought only 22s. In Anne’s days, government refused to take 
light guineas, so holders were compelled to take them to be re-coined ; 
the effect of this was to enhance all existing debts, mortgages, &c. 
Until 1759, the Bank of England issued no notes for less than £20. 
In 1775 an act was passed to prevent country bankers, who had been in 
the habit of issuing notes of as low an amount as a few shillings, from 
issuing them for sums less than £1. In 1777, £5 was made the mini- 
mum ; but the Bank of England did not issue £5 notes until 1794, 
although country bankers always did so. 

We have now taken a rapid glance over the chief monetary enact- 
ments of the last seven centuries, — statistics fraught with the most use- 
ful lessons, which every minister of state should study with patient, im- 
partial mind, and a single eye to the country’s weal. 


“ Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna.” 


Some of the facts are so astounding, that we can ascribe the submission 
of the people only to the densest ignorance. What would our periodical 
press say, in these days of liberty and reflection, were Queen Victoria to 
coin sovereigns containing three fourths only of the weight of gold in 
our present unit, and command them to be taken instead of twenty old 
shillings? Yet Henry the Eighth acted thus. What would our cham- 
bers of commerce, our corporate bodies,— what would the body of 
debtors say, were Lord John’s government to order William the Fourth’s 
shilling to pass for 24d.? Yet Elizabeth did this, coolly giving as a rea- 
son, that “all people living on wages, all mean gentlemen living upon 
pensions, and soldiers, would be benefited.” Happy debtors in the 
first case, — lucky creditors in the latter! Of course, these successive 
enormous enhancements disturbed the balance of justice amidst a popu- 
lation gradually increasing in numbers,, manufactures, and agricultural 
resources, much less than they would have done had the population been 
retrograding. 
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Intropuction. — A small volume was published by the Assayers of the U. S. Mint, in the early part 
of the last year (1850), entitled ‘“‘ New Varieties of Coins and Bullion.”” It was designed as a convenient 
and authentic manual for individuals or institutions dealing in the precious metals, and especially those 
engaged in the California trade, then newly opened. It also served the purpose of a supplement to a 
larger work by the same authors, on the same subject, issued in 1842, As a separate publication, the 
edition was exhausted in a few months. The lapse of time and change of circumstances have required 
that it should be taken apart, reconstructed, and in various respects essentially altered ; of course with 
a view to improvement, and to making the book as fresh as possible. 

There is appended a reprint of the ‘‘ Pledges of History, or a Brief Account of the Collection of Coins 
belonging to the Mint of the United States,’ which was issued by the Assistant Assayer in 1846, and 
of which scarcely a copy remains. Some interestint: additions are made to this branch also; and the 
volume thus made up will, it is hoped, prove serviceable both to the man of business and to the lover of 
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NEW VARIETIES OF GOLD AND SILVER COINS 
AND BULLION. 







By Jacos R. Eckretpt anp Wi1111am E. Dusots, 






ASSAYERS OF THE UNITED STATES MINT. 


I,.— Recent Coins oF THE Wor tp. 







A coin, once set in circulation, retains its place and use longer than 
any other part of the machinery of life, and is extremely slow in going 
out of fashion; so that the information respecting it, which the dealer, 
the collector, and the public at large require, does not soon become ob- 
solete. 

Pieces are current amongst us a full century old ; and all that space 
of time is included in the history of coinage, contained in our larger 
manual. But new coins, or modifications of old ones, are continually 
appearing ; and in the latter case, it often happens that the holder finds 
he has become, if we may so speak, an unconscious sufferer. Old 
names are retained, but essential properties are altered; and a new 
progeny of doubloons, dollars, francs, or shillings, is found by an as- 
sayer’s scrutiny to be something different, most likely inferior, to the 
older stock. Keeping a steady watch on these, as it is impliedly our 
duty, we have collected a number of items which, as in our former pub- 
lication, will be set forth in alphabetical order, and as briefly as possible. 

The weight is expressed in grains, and the fineness in thousandth 
parts. 

Be.teium. — Gold coin, 25 francs ; a new denomination; 1848 is the 
earliest date noticed. It expresses on its reverse the intended standards, 
7.915 grammes (equal to 122.12 troy grains), 900 fine. The average 
of twenty pieces tried is 121.9; fineness 899; value $4.72. This isa 
slight depreciation: it ought to be $4.79, to compare with the former 
series of Belgian gold coin, or $4.81, to be equivalent with the French. 

We notice also, in silver, a piece of 24 francs, 1849, weighing 192 
grains ; fineness (of a single specimen) 901; value 464 cents. 

Botivia. — The dollars from 1841 to 1846, tried in parcels, vary in 
fineness from 896 to 901; a very large lot gave 897; showing some 
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tendency downward. Weight, varying from 411 to 421, averages 416} ; 
value on a general average, 100.6 cents. 

Britain. — The new florin, or two-shilling piece, being one tenth of 
a pound sterling, is understood to be an advance towards a decimal sys- 
tem. A considerable number have been coined, and the piece is fairly 
in circulation; but, like other silver coins of that country, it seldom 
makes its way out of the realm. 

Cauirornia. See United States. 

Cenrrat America.— A recent assay of the gold escudo and its half 
(two-dollar and one-dollar pieces) shows a very marked decline from 
the standards. The escudo, 1844-1849, weighs 48 ; the half, 1825- 
1849, weighs 24; average fineness of both, 809 ; ;: values respectively, 
$ 1.67, and 83} cents. The gold dollar ought to be 934, to bear a due 
proportion to the doubloon of that country, or 974, relatively to doubloons 
generally. 

The recent silver dollar is very fluctuating in fineness. Those of 
1840 — 1842 showed 887 fine ; two pieces of 1847 gave 880 and 820. 
Such uncertainty, and such depreciation, must destroy the character of 
the coinage. ‘This coin contains gold enough to part profitably, under 
our new regulations, the assay invariably showing not less than 3 thou- 
sandths ; but it is unavailable, unless the dollars can be obtained at the 
intrinsic, instead of the nominal value ; which is not to be expected. It 
is rather a scarce coin. 

Since our last publication, we have received a quantity of small silver 
coin, of Costa Rica, one of the States of Central America, making a class 
not before noticed. It is a piece of one real, of very rude manufacture, 
no two specimens being of the same shape, and apparently with al- 
most the same diversity as to weight and fineness. Ten pieces, date 
1846, varied from 29 to 45 grains, and averaged 374 ; the fineness of 
one piece was 637 thousandths, and of another 550; while of a lot of 
110 ounces melted together, it was 575. Average value 5%, cents. It is 
evidently a sort of revolutionary i issue. 

Cut. — In the dollar of 1848 we find a variation of weight from 415 
to 419; fineness 9014, which is lower than former dates ; but the aver- 
age value is 101 cents. 

Until lately, we had no opportunity of testing the fractional coins. 
The quarter-dollar, 1843 - 1845, weighs only 92, but is 903 fine ; the 
eighth, or real, is strictly proportional. Values respectively, 22.4 and 
11.2 cents; making a profit to government, and a loss to holders, of 
about eleven per cent. 

The newspapers of the day contain the following statement, concern- 
ing which we have no other information : — 

** The Chilian Congress, now in session, has passed a new coinage 
law, article Ist of which states that three classes of gold are to be coined, 
of the standard of nine tenths fine, to be denominated, respectively, 
Condor, Doubloon (doblon), and Escudo. 

“1. The Condor to weigh three hundred and five #% grains, and to 
correspond in value with ten silver dollars. 

**2. The Doubloon to weigh one hundred and fifty-two 73% grains, 
and to correspond in value with five silver dollars. 
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“3. The Escudo to weigh sixty-one 3% grains, and be of the value 
of two silver dollars. 

* Art. 2d. There shall be five classes of silver money, also of the 
standard of nine tenths fine, viz. : 

“A dollar, weighing five ened 78; grains, and divided into hun- 
dredth parts or cents. 

“ A piece of fifty cents, containing two hundred and fifty 7%, grains. 

* One of twenty cents, with one hundred ii grains. 

* One of ten cents, with fifty ;73, grains. 

* One of five cents, with twenty-five ,3%, grains. 

“ Art. 3d. Establishes two classes of copper coinage, to be termed 
cents and half-cents, to be composed of pure copper without any alloy.” 

Cuina. — The trashy coin of this great empire deserves notice only 
by way of recreation. In 1842, we quoted the cash (tong-tsien) at 800 
to the Spanish dollar; in 1847, the equivalent varied from 1200 to 1300, 
—so hard is it to fasten a value upon that which is valueless. A carpen- 
ter or tailor, we are told, receives 160 of them (say thirteen cents) for a 
day’s work ; of which sixty are required for the daily bread. The coin 
is extreme ly convenient for alms-giving, a single piece being the usual 
quietus for a beggar. 

Ecuvapor. — The quarter-dollar, or two-real piece, 1847, weighs 104, 
and is only 675 fine ; value 18.9 cents. This depreciation corresponds 
with what was before noticed in some of the fractional coins of Peru. 

France. — The twenty and five-franc pieces of the Republic, although 
entirely changed in face, are the same for weight and fineness as before. 

Germany. — Here there is no change of standard, but we observe the 
denomination of double- gulden, not noticed in the Manual, value 79 
cents. The whole German issue of the gulden series gives an average 
of 900 fine by actual assay. 

Since the adoption of the new rate of charges at this mint, the thaler 
of Northern Germany, 750 fine, yields a return of 67} to 681 cents, ac- 
cording to wear ; the crown, 875 fine, 106 to 107 cents. 

Hayt1. — Large quantities of Haytian coins have been recoined here. 
They are so variable in weight and “fineness, that it is not easy to put a 
definite valuation upon them. They should, however, yield 76 to 78 
cents per ounce, taken promiscuously, and ‘unwashed. © The piece of 
100 centimes, dignified with the name of dollar, bearing the head of 
President Boyer, is worth about 25 cents upon an average ; while that of 
25 centimes, both of Petion and Boyer, averages 74 cents. In a large 
promiscuous deposit of all sizes, we found the average net value of the 
“dollar” to be 25.7 cents. The coins range from 600 to 625 fine, if 
free from counterfeits, —a baser quality than is to be found in any other 
coinage on this side of the Atlantic. But since August, 1849, there has 
been a new order of things; and coin collectors and assayers are look- 
ing with impatience for the head of Faustin the First. 

Mexico. —In 1842, we averaged recent dollars at 416} grains, 898 
fine, value 100.6 cents. The average fineness has since improved to 
899, and value 100.75 cents. 

The coins of two new mints have recently been tried. The doubloon 
3 
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of Guadalupe y Calvo, in the State of Durango, 1847, varies in weight 
from 417 to 420; fineness 869 to 873; average value $15.69. ‘The 
dollar of the same mint, 1844 — 1847, averages in weight 4203, in fine- 
ness 908, and therefore in value as high as 102. 8 cents. This mint be- 
gan operations in 1844; its distinctive mark is GC, in the usual place 
in the legend. 

The dollar of Culiacan, in Sinaloa, 1846 — 1848, averages 415} grains, 
with a pretty wide variation in individual pieces ; fineness 903; value 
101 cents. The mint-mark is the letter C. 

Mexican dollars are not flowing so abundantly in this direction as in 
former years, although they are yielding a better return. 

Miran. — The revolution of 1848 produce sd a new gold coin in Lom- 
bardy : it bears on the obverse a female figure with the legend, Irauia 
Lizera, Dio 10 vuoLeE, —“ Italy free, God wills it ” ; and on the re- 
verse, a wreath, within which is the denomination, 20 Lire IraLiane, — 
« 20 Italian livres ” ; and outside of it the legend, GoveRNo Provisorio 
pi Lomsarpia. It weighs the same as the twenty-franc piece of France, 
and was evidently meant as a return to the Milanese standard of 1805, 
The coin is more rare than could be wished: only a single specimen 
has reached us. Coin-collectors will consider it as a prize, for its singu- 
lar beauty, and its scarcity ; and as the monument of a great event in 
history. 

NETHERLANDS. — The new 2}-guilders piece was announced in our 
Manual as having been decreed, “but had not then been received. The 
legal standards are, 25 grammes (385. 8 grains) in weight, 945 thousandths 
in ’ fineness. The actual results of dates 1842 — 1845 are, 386 grains, 
944 fine ; value 98.2 cents. The coin often appears here in mixed de- 
posits. It is remarkable for its high grade of fineness ; yet it is really a 
depreciated issue, since, to be equal to the former guilder series, it 
ought to be worth 100.2 cents. 

New Granapa.— This country continues to send a large supply of 
doubloons to our market; and this makes it the more important to notice 
a very recent and considerable reduction in the value of the coin. 
Within a few months a new piece has appeared, with new devices and 
standards ; the latter being expressed on the face of the coin by ** Let 
0,900 — Peso 25,8064 G. 7 That is, fineness, 900 thousandths ; weight, 
so many grammes,—a long-drawn fraction, corresponding to 398.31 
troy grains. At those rates, the piece would be worth $ 15.43,8, and 
would avowedly fall below the previous value of the doubloon ; but upon 
actual trial it is still worse, as will be shown directly. This change must 
have taken place since the beginning of 1849, as we notice pieces of the 
old style bearing that date. 

But as the doubloons of New Granada are alloyed almost entirely 
with silver, which is now profitably parted at this mint, it is necessary to 
restate the mint value of the older piece, as well-as to give information 
respecting the new. The silver extracted makes a sensible addition to 
the values of both kinds; that is, if they are offered in sufficient quan- 
tities to meet the requirement, that the net product of a parting must be 
not less than five dollars ; below that limit the operation is not performed. 
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The following terms must therefore be noticed. The doubloon of the old 
style, down to the early part of 1849, weighs on an average 416} grains, 
and contains 870 thousandths gold, ‘and about 120 silver ; if presented 
in a quantity less than 58 ounces, its net mint value will be $ 15.61; in 
a larger quantity than that, it will be $15.66. The new doubloon, ‘be- 
ginning with 1849, weighs 398 grains, and contains in parcels 893} to 

895 thousandths gold, say 894, and of silver about 100; net mint value, 
in any quantity less than 93 ounces, $15.31; in a larger quantity, 
$ 15.36.* 

Norway.— The immigration from this country brings us considera- 
ble parcels of Norwegian and Swedish silver coins. ‘The dalers of these 
two realms, which have the same monarch, were stated in the Manual to 
be interchangeable as to value, although very different as to their stand- 
ards. Under our new mint charges there is some variation of value, 
since those of Sweden are of so much lower fineness, and are subjected 
to a greater charge for refining. They will be noticed in place. The 
daler, and half, of Norway, average 878 fine (the law calling for only 
875, or seven eighths), and their weights, unworn, are respectiv ely 446 
and 223 grains; net mint value of the dale sr, 105 cents; the half, 524. 
This valuation is down to 1848, the latest date we have seen. 

Perv. — A new half-dollar, with the word Pasco in the legend, 1844, 
gives an average weight of 203 (variation 200 to 210) fineness 906 ; 
value 49} cents. 

Prussia. — The years 1848, 1849, in other respects unsettled, show 
no change in the gold coinage. It still maintains its superiority to the 
other classes of ten and five-thaler pieces. The double-Frederick or ten- 
thaler, is 903 fine, weighs 206 grains, and is worth $8.01 ; practically, 
an even eight-dollar piece for us. 

Russia. — Five-rouble pieces of 1848-1849 show the fineness of 
916} ; a proof that the assaying and alloying are conducted with admi- 
rable exactness, the standard being 9163. The coin is worth $ 3.96,7. 
As the Russian mint depends, no doubt, upon the Russian mines, and E 
not upon foreign coins, for its material, we felt an interest in exam- 
ining as to what proportion of silver was left in the alloy of the coin, 
and found only 5} thousandths. Hitherto we have found no gold coins 
so nearly desilvered. 

Siam. — We were not sufficiently acquainted with the silver bullets 
of Siam, to take account of them in the Manual. Some specimens of 
this curious money have since been examined. They are of different 
calibres, and tolerably well proportioned to each other. The tical weighs, 
without much variation, 235 grains, and is 928 fine ; value, 58.7 cents. 
The salung, 61 grains, 929 fine, 15.2 cents. The prang, 30 grains, 907 
fine, 7.3 cents. "Below this we have, as a present to the mint collection, 
three varieties, weighing 10, 4, and 1} grains ; the last being worth about 













































* This piece is considerably reduced in diameter, as compared with the old, and is 
a much neater coin. The dies are apparently of English make, and the head of Liber- 
ty, which is in good flesh, greatly resembles that of the British Queen. Collectors of 
Roman coins will be pleasantly reminded of the nummi victoriati. 
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three eighths of a cent, and very good silver withal. A sight of it would 
reconcile our people to the gold dollar. Siam may claim the merit of 
originality in the shape of her coin, which will not admit of piling, and 
scarcely of lying still ; the lively emblem of a true circulating medium. 

Swepen. — The specie daler of Oscar, 1847-1848, is 750 fine, 
weighs 525 grains, and yields 104.2 cents after mint charges. 

Turkey. — There was a new system of coinage promulgated in 1840, 
which is noticed in our work; there is a still newer, beginning with 
1845. The gold coins are evidently designed to be 22 carats (916.6) 
fine, as in the neighboring empire of “Russia. By actual assay they are 
915 fine ; the piece of 100 piastres weighs 111 grains, and is worth 
$4.37,4; the piece of 50 piastres, 554 grains, worth $2.18,7. In re- 
spect to value they compare with the former series of 20, 10, and 5 
piastres ; though entirely of different standards. 

The silver coins are greatly improved in quality, and apparently based 
upon the Austrian standard of five sixths (8334) fine. They are the 
piece of 20 piastres, 371} grains, 828 fine, net value 82 cents; 10 pias- 
tres, 186 grains, 826 fine, 41 cents; and 5 piastres, 924 grains, 824 fine, 
20} cents. These coins are well adjusted in weight, and altogether 
show in their way a great advance in the progress of Turkish civilization. 
The piastre of commerce seems to be based upon the gold; the ex- 
change in 1845, when these coins were received, rated the piastre at 
4.3 cents. 

Unirep States. — By the law of March 3, 1849, two new gold coins, 
the double-eagle and the dollar, were added to the list; the former 
weighing 516 grains, or 21} pennyweights, the latter 253, grains; and 
both of the fineness of nine tenths, as the other coinage. A very large 
number, in both denominations, have been issued. 

The new postage law of March 3, 1851, provided for the coinage of 
a three-cent piece, composed of three fourths silver and one fourth cop- 
per, and weighing 123 grains. 

There are several classes of gold coin, which are not of the United 
States, but are struck within the national boundaries, and which ought to 
be noticed in this place. These are the Becutrier’s coins of North 
Carolina, and the various California coins. In the same connection, it 
will be proper to give some details respecting several varieties of stamped 
ingots. 

The coins of C. Bechtler are fully described in the Manual (page 
160) ; but since the date of that publication, the mint has passed into the 
hands of A. Bechtler, as appears on the face of the coin; and there is a 
marked difference of value between the C and A. The five-dollar 
pieces of the former were deficient from one to six per cent. upon the 
the alleged value, averaging three per cent., or $4.85; the one-dollar 
pieces were worth 95} to 97 cents. The five-dollar pieces of the latter 
vary, from the full alleged value to a deficit of one and a half per cent. 
There are no dates on the coins to enable us to mark the difference ; 
but the pieces assayed in 1843 were better than those (apparently fresh) 
assayed in 1849. The last and newest lot gave $ 4.94 to the five-dollar 
piece. It is to be borne in mind, that, as Bechtler’s pieces are alloyed 
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with silver, they will produce about a half of one per cent. more, if of- 
fered in sufficient quantity. The dollars, as far as tried, are two per 
cent. below their nominal value. The coin appears to be considerable 
in amount, but it is not current in the Middle and Northern States ; it is 
frequently brought to the mint for recoinage. 

The number of private mints which have been in operation in Cali- 
fornia, as indicated by specimens received here, is fourteen. Some of 
these have issued but a single denomination of coin, others two, and 
one (the Mormon) four. Besides these, there are the stamped ingots 
of Moffatt and Co., and of F. D. Kohler, State Assayer; and, lastly, 
the coin of Augustus Humbert, United States Assayer under a legal 
provision of 1850. 

1. The coin of “ N, G. & N.” does not profess the same degree of 
accuracy as Bechtler’s, as to fineness. Its claim to be FULL WEIGHT OF 
HALF EAGLE is proved by a number of trials, the variation not exceeding 
one grain in any case; but the legend on the reverse, CALIFORNIA GOLD 
WITHOUT ALLOY, allows a pretty wide range. As far as our assays go, 
the truth of this stamp is proved; there is no alloy other than that al- 
ready introduced by the hand of nature, and which is generally more 
than sufficient. Three pieces gave severally the fineness of 870, 880, 
and 892 thousandths ; all were within the scope of ‘ California gold.” 
They consequently are worth $ 4.83, $4.89, and $ 4.954 respectively, 
without the silver; and including that, 24 cents more. 

The coin is neatly executed, and, besides the two legends above quot- 
ed, bears an eagle, a circle of stars, the date 1849, and the name San 
Francisco. It wears the somewhat brassy tint which belongs to gold 
alloyed with silver only. (See fig. 1.) 

2. The mint of the “ Oregon Exchange Company ” issues two de- 
nominations, ten and five dollars. ‘They respectively profess 260 and 
130 grains weight of “ native gold.” One five-dollar piece was found 
to weigh 1274 grains, was 878 thousandths fine, and contained only the 
natural alloy: resulting value, $4.82; with the silver (in sufficiently 
large lots), 2h cents more. 

The coin is not well struck, but is pleasantly distinguished by the pic- 
ture of a beaver, a good emblem of mining industry and of Western life. 
(Figures 2, 3.) 

3. Next is the mintage of the “ Miners’ Bank, San Francisco” ; a ten- 
dollar piece, of plain appearance. 

The average weight is 263} grains, the fineness about 865 thousandths, 
part of the alloy being copper. Average value $9.87, with a risk of 
having it as low as $9.75. (Fig. 4. 

4. Coinage of Moffatt and Co., 1849, 1850; pieces of ten and five 
dollars, in imitation of the national coinage. Several of the coining es- 
tablishments, as will be seen, have adopted the same device, but evident- 
ly without evil intent, as most of their coins are worth what is professed, 
and some even more. The fineness, however, is in every case inferior 
to the standard of the mint, and this is likely to prove a source of dis- 
credit from European assayers, who will not take the trouble to assort. 
A large promiscuous lot of both kinds of Moffatt and Co.’s coins, dates 
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1849, 1850, shows an average of 897; average weight, to the ten-dollar 
piece, 258} grains ; average value $9.97,7. (Figs. 5, 6.) 

The S. M. V. on this and other coins is said to mean “ Standard 
Mint Value.” 

5. Ten-dollar piece of J. S. O. (said to be Dr. Ormsby of Pennsyl- 
vania) ; one piece assayed gave 842 fine ; weight 258} grains ; value 
$9.37. Very few have come to hand. (Fig. 7. ) 

6. Twenty-five dollar and ten-dollar pieces of Templeton Reid; 
weights respectively 649 and 260 grains. Being the only two specimens 
received, they have not been cut for assay, but appear to be of Califor- 
nia gold without artificial alloy. Assuming this, the values would be 
about $ 24.50 for the first, and $9.75 for the second. (Figs. 8, 9.) 

7. Ten-dollar and five-dollar pieces of the ‘ Cincinnati Mining and 
Trading Company,” 1849. These also have not been cut, on account 
of their rarity, but appear to be of native gold, and, at the weights of 258 
and 132 grains, may be rated at $ 9.70 and $4.95 respectively. (Figs. 
13, 14.) 

8. Ten and five-dollar pieces of the “ Pacific Company,” 1849; very 
irregular in weight, and debased in fineness ; a ten-dollar piece weighed 
229 grains, a five-dollar, 130; assay of a third, 797 thousandths. At 
those rates, the larger piece would be worth $7.86, the smaller $ 4.48 ; 
but the valuation is altogether uncertain. (Figs. 10, 11.) 

9. Five-dollar piece of the ‘* Massachusetts and California Company,” 
1849 ; a very pretty coin, but apparently debased with copper. Only 
one specimen has been noticed here ; it weighs 115} grains ; has not 
been assayed. (Fig. 12.) 

10. Coins of Baldwin and Co., four varieties; 1. a ten-dollar piece, 
1850, distinguished by a horse and his rider, with a lasso; 2. twenty- 
dollar piece ; 3. ten-dollar, 1851 ; 4. five-dollar, 1850; the last two in 
imitation of United States coinage. Of the first, one piece tried weighed 
263 grains, fineness 880, value $9.96. Of the second, four pieces tried 
varied from 511 to 523 grains ; but one hundred pieces averaged 517; 
the fineness varied from 861 to 871; average fineness 868}, average 
value $ 19.33. Of the third, ten pieces averaged 2594 grains ; average 
fineness 870; average value $9.72. Of the fourth, average value 
$4.92. (Figs. 15, 16,17, 18.) The Baldwin coins contain some cop- 
per; about 20 thousandths. 

11. Ten and five-dollar pieces of Dubosq and Co., 1850, also in imi- 
tation of the national coinage. The larger piece averages 262 grains, 
and three specimens gave the fineness of 8994, which is a mere shade 
below standard ; consequent value, $10.15. A single five-dollar piece 
yielded $ 4.92. But a mixed parcel, counting $ 1,000, gave the fineness 
of 887, and the close value of $ 1,000.20. Consequently the pieces may 
be averaged at par. (Figs. 19, 20. ) 

12. Five-dollar piece of Shultz and Co., 1851. . Average weight, 1283 
grains ; fineness of three pieces, 879 ; value, $ 4. 97.4. The devices are 
in imitation of United States coin. (Fig. 21.) 

13. The Mormon coinage, although executed in the Territory of Utah, 
is without impropriety classed amongst California coins, on account 
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of neighborhood, and the source whence the material is derived. 
These are the four denominations of twenty, ten, five, and two-and-a- 
half dollars. Although there is much irregularity both in weight and 
fineness, the denominations are tolerably in proportion to each other. 
A parcel made up of all sizes, and counting $ 562.50, yielded at the 
mint $479.20 ; say $8.52 to the ten-dollar piece. The fineness was 
886. (Figs. 22, 23, 24, 25.) 

14. Five-dollar piece of Dunbar and Co., in imitation of United States 
coin. A lot of 111 pieces averages 131 grains’ weight, 883 fineness, 
value $4.98. (Fig. 26.) 

15. Fifty-dollar piece of Augustus Humbert, United States Assayer at 
San Francisco, appointed under an act of Congress of 1850. This coin 
first appeared at the mint in April, 1851. It will be regarded as a novel- 
ty, on account of its shape and general design, as well as its extraordinary 
size. It will undoubtedly be received with favor, especially as it is found 
thus far to be well adjusted to its alleged value. The pieces stamped 
880 fine show that quality, and the average weight of 1,320 grains, 
which is just 2? ounces ; those stamped 887 average that fineness, and 
the weight of 1,310 grains. The average value is $ 50, and 5 to 8 cents 
over. ‘The rapid wear, in the case of so heavy a coin, not hardened by 
copper in the alloy, will make it safest, after a time, not to count upon 
any excess over the alleged value. (Fig. 27.) 

The foregoing comprehend all the varieties of coin, properly so called, 
that have been brought to this mint. There are, besides, two sorts or 
issues of stamped ingots or small bars, evidently intended for currency. 

1. The ingots of Moffatt and Co. are of various sizes, from about nine 
dollars to two hundred and sixty. They are generally melted in close 
moulds, making a perfect rectangular piece ; though to this rule there 
have been a few exceptions. (See figures 28, 29.) A considerable 
number of small ingots bear the even value of sixteen dollars; others 
have a fractional value. The fineness is always stated in carats and frac- 
tions, instead of the more modern notation of thousandths. It may be 
observed in general, that we find some of these bars rated too low, others 
too high, in value. The sixteen-dollar piece, which is quite irregular in 
weight, cannot safely be taken for more than $ 15.75. 

2. The issue of bars by F. D. Kohler, Assayer of the State of California, 
commenced in May, 1850. (See figure 30.) They are of various sizes 
from about 40 to 150 dollars, apparently cast first and finished up with 
hammer and file. We find a slight undervaluing in his basis of calcula- 
tion, and generally an error of assay in the same direction ; so that on 
the average his bars are worth at the mint one per cent., perhaps one 
and a half, more than the value stamped upon them. 

The foregoing valuations of California coins are recapitulated in the 
ensuing Tables of Gold Coins. 
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TuHE great majority of counterfeits, new or old, deserve neither to be 
admired nor feared; and the fact of their obtaining any circulation 
proves folly on the one party, as much as roguery upon the other. 

With this wholesale judgment, we dismiss a multitude of awkward 
Mexican birds, laughable heads of Liberty, type-metal casts, and villa- 
nous compounds of German silver; all of which are too much kept in 
countenance by the lingering presence in our circulation of the ugly 
and worn-out coin of Spanish monarchs. There are two or three varie- 
ties, however, recently brought to our notice, which deserve a more re- 
spectful attention ; and these are counterfeits of gold coin only. 

1. First may be mentioned, an imitation of the well-known doubloon 
of Bogota, in New Granada; very well executed as to appearance, but 
still more respectable on account of the liberal proportion of the right 
metal. ‘The specimen tried here, of the date 1843, contained 653 thou- 
sandths of gold, the remainder being nearly all silver; and the weight 
being 416 grains, or only a half-grain below the average of the true coin: 
its value was $11.70. The value of the genuine being (irrespective of 
silver) about $15.61, the amount of profit and loss is apparent. The 
operators needed some advice, which an honest person would not like to 
give. The piece was detected by its wanting the true color, which, in 
such an alloy, no art of pickling can impart. Those who deal in patriot 
doubloons have to beware of pieces looking too pale, or too much like 
fine gold. In this case, the grand test of weight was fallacious. 

2. A much more important counterfeit, or class of counterfeits, to us, 
is the imitation of our gold coin, lately brought to light ; and which is as 
interesting to the man of science as it is dangerous to the commercial 
dealer. The varieties include the eagle, half-eagle, and quarter-eagle ; 
there is not much danger of a false gold dollar of that manufacture, for 
reasons which will be obvious in the examination. 

These various counterfeits began to make their appearance in 1847, 
although some of them bear earlier dates ; and they perfectly agree in 
character. They are of so perfect execution, that strong apprehension 
was at first entertained of the surreptitious procurement of genuine dies, 
notwithstanding all precaution in that matter. However, upon a minute 
inspection, the impression, although entirely “ brought up,” is not so 
sharp and decided as in the genuine coin, and from that circumstance 
they have exteriorly a family character by which a practised eye may 
perhaps single them out. The details of impression correspond to those 
of the genuine, to the last microscopic particular. The most skilful and 
deliberate artist in the world could not take up the graver and make 
such a fac-simile ; their dies must have been transferred from our coin 
by a mechanical process. . 

The coins have rather a dull sound in ringing, but not as if flawed ; 
although they are actually each in three distinct pieces of metal. Some 
few of them, where the weight is kept up, are thicker than the genuine, 
and necessarily so; but generally the half-eagles run, as in the good 
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pieces, from 55 to 60 thousandths of an inch, within the raised rim. 
The diameter is sometimes rather too great. ‘The composition is as fol- 
lows. A thin planchet of silver (of Spanish standard, as we found by 
assay) is prepared, so nearly of the right diameter that the subsequent 
overlaying of the gold plate at the edge will make it exact. Two other 
planchets, of gold, whose quality will be stated directly, are also pre- 
pared; one of them is of the right diameter of the projected coin, the 
other is about a quarter of an inch larger in diameter. Here are the 
three pieces which make up the coin. The two gold plates are then 
soldered upon the silver, the projecting rim of the larger disk of gold is 
bent up to meet the smaller, and to constitute the edge of the coin, and 
then the whole is finished by a blow in a coining-press. The suggestion 
that the coin may have been perfected in an electrotype battery is dis- 
proved by several considerations, especially by the conclusive one, that 
the effects of the blow are visible upon the silver planchet, when the 
gold is lifted off; and the process of sawing out a good coin, so as to 
make use of its two faces to cover a piece of silver, could not have been 
employed in this case, because the edge of the coin actually appertains 
to one of the gold surfaces ; and besides, the gold is sometimes of a 
higher fineness than our standard.* 

The eagle, of which we have had but one sample, was not particularly 
noted, as it came after some others of the lower denominations. 

Of the half-eagle counterfeits, we have had the dates of 1844, 1845, 
and 1847. Of the quarter-eagle, only the date of 1843 has been shown, 
and this had the mint-mark, O, of the branch at New Orleans. 

The half-eagle of 1844 weighed 129 grains, just the right weight; the 
golden part weighed 844 grains, and was 915 thousandths (about British 
standard) fine ; value of the gold $3.30. The silver weighed 44 grains, 
was 897 thousandths fine, and worth 10 cents ; whole value of the piece, 
$3.40. Another piece, 1845, was 10 grains light ; another of the same 
date, of which only a part was furnished, gave the assay of 902} thou- 
sandths for the gold on the head side, and 901} on the eagle side ; both 
higher than our limit, but very near ‘it. Two other pieces, 1847, were 
each about 13 grains light ; ; specific gravity of one of them, 14.1. (That 
of the true coin is 17.2 to 17.5 5.) 

Of the quarter-eagle, no less than five were offered in a single deposit 
for recoinage ; they were severally from one to nine grains light. One 
piece, however, from another source, was a little over weight; the spe- 
cific gravity, 12.83; fineness of the gold, 915; value of the whole piece 
about $ 1.25. 

It only remains to inquire how these counterfeits are to be detected 
and avoided. First, it may be said, that to lay down any rules which 





* This counterfeit is knowingly accounted for in a late newspaper paragraph. The 
writer says, — “ The dies, under the present rules (at the United States Mint) are all 

ressed ; hence the ease with which they can be counterfeited by any die-sinker. In 
England and France, the most eminent men in that branch are selected to coin dies, 
and such is the sharpness and perfection of their dies, that counterfeits are almost an 
impossibility.” It was from the mints of England and France that we borrowed the 
improvement of transferring dies. 
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would protect the careless and indifferent is out of the question. Any 
man who can afford to take a half or quarter-eagle from any but an un- 
doubted source, without some attention, can at any rate afford to be 
cheated out of half its value. And yet the best test we can propose is 
altogether an inconvenient one to any but a bank, broker, or shopkeeper, 
That test is the weight. In every case except one, which has come un- 
der our notice, the balance would have settled all doubts. An error of 
a grain, in an unworn piece, would be conclusive; even worn pieces 
of our gold coinage are never deficient, on that account, more than 
one grain and a half. If the counterfeit should happen to be of right 
weight, then its too great thickness would be apparent to a careful 
examiner. 

As the balance is not a very portable or ready apparatus, several in- 
struments have been contrived expressly for the purpose of trying gold 
coins, upon the principle of combining the tests of weight and dimen- 
sions. They are no doubt worth examining. 

On the whole, it is difficult to say how far the appearance of this class 
of counterfeits should alarm the public, and make them shy of a gold 
currency. It is certainly the most dangerous imitation that has come to 
our knowledge. Yet, when it is considered that in each counterfeit of 
the half-eagle there is and must be from three to three and a half dollars’ 
worth of precious metal; that the manufacture must require a good deal 
of machinery, and consummate skill, both artistic and mechanical ; that 
the investment of a considerable capital is requisite, as also a wide or- 
ganization for pushing the issues quietly into circulation, it may be hoped 
that prudent and competent persons will find it better worth their while 
to pursue a more honest and honorable calling. The public have an 
additional security, in respect to gold coins, that they are constantly 
passing through the various treasuries of government, the banks, and the 
brokers’ offices, by whose vigilance that currency is kept nearly or quite 
pure. 

We have also seen counterfeit half-eagles of the Dahlonega mint (D), 
of brass gilt, pretty well executed, but very light; date 1843. Also a 
quarter-eagle, 1846, no mint mark, copper and silver, heavily gilt ; but 
weighing 48 grains instead of 64}. 


Ill.—Goip From CaALiForRNIA. 


In the work to which this is a supplement, information was given re- 
specting gold bullion, in its various forms, from all the localities whence 
it came to this mint, including almost all the mining regions in the world 
then known. Since that time, the mines of California have disclosed 
their unrivalled treasures, and presented a new and abundant stock to 
operate upon. The history of this discovery and of its progress reaches 
the public through every newspaper, and needs no recapitulation here ; 
but whatever is known to us as assayers, respecting this gold, will now 
be concisely stated. 
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We have had opportunities of examining the auriferous product of that 
country in four forms: first, the superficial dirt and gravel, as it comes 
up by pick and spade ; next, the ferruginous black sand, remaining after 
the earthy matter had been washed out, but containing the gold ; thirdly, 
the vein-gold, or auriferous quartz rock ; lastly (which is the appropriate 
work of the office), the clean gold itself, either in grains, amalgam, bars, 
or coins. 

The first sample of ore was sent us by an officer in the army, during 
the Mexican war, and in advance of the wonderful rumors ; but so per- 
fectly exempt was this considerable invoice of stones from any thing like 
precious metal that we might be forgiven for having joined in the gen- 
eral incredulity by which so many have been deceived, and some be- 
lated. Other specimens have since been forwarded for examination by 
the Hon. Secretary of the Interior, most of which were equally unpro- 
ductive ; disproving at least the common impression, that every thing in 
the gold region is a gangue for gold. One of these, a serpentine rock, 
contained nothing ; another, the slate on which the gold deposits lie, was 
also free from gold; a third, the usual ferruginous quartz of mining dis- 
tricts, showed only a trace; while a fourth, the deposit of gravelly earth 
found in the bed or on the margin of a stream, yielded, upon various 
experiments, at the rates of ten to thirty dollars per bushel, or hundred 
pounds. (The amount taken at each trial was one kilogramme, over 
two pounds. ) 

The most available mode of working was found to be the ordinary one 
of washing, with some aid, at the close, from amalgamation. With a 
moderate degree of care, washing secures all the gold in the matrix, or 
brings it into a narrow and manageable compass, for recovery. To 
prove this, several successive trials were made of the same quantum of 
earth. All that remained, after the first washing, was found to be of 
scarcely appreciable amount; as, for instance, when the quantity first 
extracted was about fifteen grains, the residue afterwards obtained was 
only one twentieth of a grain. It is not as in our Atlantic mines, where 
the gold is disseminated in pyritous ores, and often in an invisible pow- 
der; where there is a wide difference between the various “ yields” of 
washing, amalgamating, and smelting, and a still wider, between the 
results obtained in an analyst’s laboratory, and those in extended, prac- 
tical operations. Judging from experiments here, the same cannot be 
said of the California mining region. What is lost there, is probably 
not in the washing, but in the subsequent separation of the gold from the 
black sand. 

What we have to say respecting the examination and treatment of the 
black iron sand, was laid before the public in a report to the Hon. Sec- 
retary of War. The following is an extract : — 


In this last place, we have to mention an examination of some samples of sand, in- 
terspersed with gold, also forwarded by the War Department. Of this there were two 
parcels. The first, weighing in all about 84 pennyweights, was first reduced in bulk 
by removing the grains of magnetic iron, and then subjected to cupellation, a smelting 
in the small way. The result of the whole treatment was as follows : — 
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Gold, . ; ‘ ‘ 9.8 parts in a thousand. 


Silver ‘combined ‘with ‘gold, . A . 1.2 
Protoxide of iron (magnetic), . , - 73 
Residue, consisting chiefly of peroxide of i iron, - « 8918 


1000.0 


This would be 68.75 grains fine gold, or 77.07 grains of gold of native fineness, in a 
pound avoirdupois of the sand. 

The other parcel was treated in two ways, both differing from the former. First, 
we took a specific quantity, weighed by milligrammes (equal to about 114 penny- 
weights), and having cleansed it by the magnet, subjected the remainder to a very 
thorough amalgamation. The amount of fine gold obtained was 12.44 per thousand. 
Again, the same quantity of sand was thoroughly washed (more time being taken to it 
than would be likely to pay in a large operation), and there resulted 12.05 parts of fine 
gold per thousand. To give cupellation its due credit, we must remark that this sec- 
ond parcel was evidently the richest to the eye. The specific gravity of the black 
sand, without the gold, is 4.4, nearly the same as that of simple magnetic iron. 


Thirdly, we have had here for examination one lot of specimens, 
weighing in all about 470 pounds, stated to be from the Mariposa mining 
district, and a fair sample of a mining vein. It was ferruginous and 
white quartz, very variously interspersed with gold, from a proportion 
entirely too small to be worth working, up to seventy dollars a pound. 
This is altogether characteristic of a gold mining region. An assay of 
some of this gold showed the high fineness of 948 thousandths. Lastly, 
it will interest all parties concerned to have some particulars about the 
gold, after it is recovered from yellow earth and black sand, and put up 
in merchantable shape. It comes here in four forms, as already named. 
Two of these, bars and coins, have been discussed under a former head ; 
of a third, namely, amalgam, we have occasional deposits ; and nothing 
need be added to what was said of that form of bullion in the Manual of 
Coins (page 153); the fourth, Jumps and grains (not dust), is the princi- 
pal condition of California gold in the market. 

Those grains appear in every variety of form and size, from the shape- 
less lump to the beautiful oval spangle ; from the weight of several pounds 
to the fraction of a grain; though none are so comminuted as the fine 
particles of African or Colombian dust. The largest lump exhibited here, 
thus far, weighed 2654 ounces, and was worth $3,900. The amorphous 
lumps are understood to be from the * dry diggings”; the flat spangles, and 
larger laminations, which show the action of running water in the round- 
ing of their corners, are from the beds or margins of mountain streams, 
discharging into the two main rivers, Sacramento and San Joaquin. 

As it respects any characteristic difference in the fineness of thegold 
of different locations (a very important inquiry), we have to say, that, 
having tried samples from various sections of the gold region, selected 
and marked with that view, we are unable to find : any such difference. 
As a general rule, the flat spangles of the rivers are better than the aver- 
age of other grains, perhaps as much as one per cent.; while the large 
lumps appear to be higher, generally, than either; not invariably, be- 
cause some lots of such lumps came out unexpectedly low. The ex- 
treme boundaries of fineness of all California gold, so far, are 714 to 
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957 ; but these are so wide of the customary limits that dealers need not 
fear the one, nor hope for the other. ‘The usual range is from 860 to 
900. ‘There is, however, a variety of peculiar grain, first observed here 
in June, 1850, which runs from 825 to 855; the alloy being, as in the 
other case, all silver, or nearly so. ‘These figures refer of course to the 
gold after melting. In that operation there is a loss, which seems to 
grow each year more variable and uncertain, though progressively on 
the increase. In our former publication, this loss was averaged at 24 
per cent., ‘owing mainly to the presence of the oxide of iron which 
covers and penetrates every grain.” It was also stated, that “if the gold 
grains should be dampened, or saturated with water, as is frequently their 
condition on opening at the mint, the loss in melting may reach four per 
cent.” But the character of the gold in market, for some time past, is 
for the most part materially changed ; that is, it contains more dirt and 
black sand. The amount of these foreign substances is well indicated 
in a tabular statement found in the Alta Californian, a daily paper of 
San Francisco, of March 4, 1851, containing the actual results of melt- 
ings at the United States Assay Office of California, by which it appears 
that they find a variation of loss, from two to eleven per cent. ; the aver- 
age being about six per cent. ‘This corresponds with the experience of 
the mint. Amalgamated gold loses five to seven per cent., averaging 
the same as the grains. The average value of the gold in grains or 
amalgam, as indicated by a recent estimate, is $ 17.25 per ounce ; the 
range being from $ 16.25 to $18.25. The ‘allowance for silver parted, 
when a sufficient quantity of gold is presented in one item, say fifty to 
eighty ounces, according to quality, makes an increase of value of six or 
eight cents per ounce. 

The gold of California sometimes contains a little platinum, but more 
frequently the osmiuret of iridium, in quantities too minute to affect the 
value, but sufficient to require watching, in mint operations. ‘The alloy 
of the gold ordinarily is silver, with a little iron. It is the coating of the 
oxide of iron which gives the gold its rich hue, almost resembling that 
of fine gold. As that is removed in melting, the metal comes out so 
much paler than before, that persons unacquainted with the matter might 
suspect a wilful admixture of silver. The people of California under- 
stand this, from the comparison of bars and coins made there with the 
native grains. 

The manufacture of mammoth lumps has been carried on to some ex- 
tent in California, and apparently for different purposes. At first, the gen- 
uine California gold, being taken fluid from the melting-pot, was ingeni- 
ously mingled with broken bits of quartz, producing a specimen which at 
once astonished the beholder, and commanded an extra price. But this 
was legerdemain of the golden age. They have since found a method 
of imposing upon traders with a base mixture, about half gold, the rest 
silver and copper ; which, being cast out amongst stones, and afterwards 
pickled, certainly presents quite a native appearance, very likely to de- 
ceive. Several such have been offered at the mint. They can always 
be detected, however, by one of the surfaces (the bottom one) showing 
marks of previous fusion. A little cutting, also, soon betrays the hard- 
ness and redness. 
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IV.— RecaPituLaTION oF THE NET Mint Vatve oF Gop AND SILVER 
CoINs, ISSUED WITHIN TWENTY-FIVE YEARS PAST. 


N.B. Inquiry has been frequently made at the mint for a compend 
of the values of foreign coins, without a due consideration of the diffi- 
culty of putting in a small space such a statement as would be satisfac- 
tory. The quarto volume, to which this is supplementary, was not found 
too large for its purpose, which was to supply such information as deal- 
ers, amateurs, and legislators would from time to time be likely to re- 
quire. Still, a condensed table of the coins more usually seen, and 
within a contracted range of date, would certainly be useful to dealers 
and others, and especially with the modifications occasioned by the new 
mint tariff of charges. We therefore offer the following, inserting values 
only, and leaving ‘the details of legal weight and fineness, and of actual 
weight and fineness, to be sought for in the larger work; as also the 
particulars concerning coinage of older date than just specified. 


Gotp Coins. Gop Corns. 


Austria. Quadruple ducat, . . 9.12 PortuGat. Half-joe (full weight), 
Ducat, .  . 4 Crown, E 
Sovereign (for Lombardy), 75 Prussia. Double Frederick, 
Baven, Five Gulden, . ‘ 204 Rome. Tenscudi, . ° 
Bavamus. Ducat, . «© « - 2. Russia. Five roubles, 
Betcium. Twenty-franc piece, . - 3832 Sarpinia. Twenty lire, 
Twenty-five-franc piece, . 4.72 Saxony. Ten-thaler, : 
Bourvia. Doubloon, . ‘ ‘ - 15.58 Ducat, ° . 
Braz. Piece of 6,400 reis, . . 8.72 Spin. Pistole (quarter- dndtend, 
Barrain. Sovereign, . ° ° - 4845 Tuxkxsy. Hundred piastres, 
Brunswick. Ten thaler, . . ° 7.89 Twenty piastfes (new), 
Cauirornia. See United States. Tuscany. Sequin, . ° 2.30 
Centrat America. Doubloon, . . 14.96 U. States. Eagle (before Sune, 1834), 10.62 
Escudo, . 1.67 Five-dollar piece of C. Bechtler, average, 4.85 
Gold dollar, . 835 Dollar of the same, average, ‘ 
Cuit1. Doubloon (before 1835), . ° 15.57 Five-dollar piece of A. Bechtler, 4.92 to 5.00 
. (1835 and since), - 15.66 Dollar of the same, . . ° 98 
Denmark. Double Fred., or Ten- aus 7.88 Oregon Exch. Co., Five doltare, ° 4.82 
Ecvapor. Half-doubloon, . é 7.60 N. G. and N., San Fr., Five dollars, 4.83 to 4.95 
Ecypr. Hundred piastres . . - 497 Miners’ Bank, “ Ten “ average, 9.87 
Francs. Twenty francs, . ‘ ° 3.85 Moffatt’s Ten-dollar piece, . ‘ 9.98 
Greece. Twenty drachms, . ° . 3845 “  Five-dollar ‘“ ° ° 5.00 
Hanover. Ten-thaler, George IV., . 7.84 *« — Sixteen-dollar ingot, . - 15.75 
Do. Wm. IV. and Ernest, 7.89 J.S. O., Ten-dollar piece, .  . 9.37 
Hinpostan. Mohur, E. I. Company, 7.10 T. Reid, Twenty-five-dollar piece, . 24.50 
Mecxktensvre. Ten-thaler, ° - 7.89 - Ten-dollar * 9.75 
Mexico. Doubloon, average, . ° 15.53 Pacific Company, ten and five, uncertain. 
NETHERLANDS. Ducat, . ° ‘ » 2265 Mass. Company, five, uncertain. 
Ten guilders, . ° 4.00 7 Cincinnati Co., ten, estimated, e 9.70 
New Granapva. Doubloon, 21 carat std., 15 61 « five, ” ° 4.95 
** includ. the silver, 15.66 Baldwin, twenty dollars, . . - 19.33 
** ninetenths std, 15.31 ” ten “ with horseman, 9.96 
** includ. the silver, 15.36 e 151 ** second issue, 9.72 
Persia. Tomaun, ‘ ° - 223 ” five sa “ 4.92 
Perv. Doubloon, Lima, to 1833, i 15.55 Dubosq, ten « ° ° ° 10.09 
” Cuzco, to 1833, . - 1b “five ee te : 5.00 
© - 1837, . 15.53 Shults, “ - ° . 4.97 
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Gop Corns. 


D.C. M, 


Dunbar, five dollars, ° ° 4.98 
Humbert, U. S. Assayer, fifty dollars, 50.00 
Mormon coinage, twenty doll., average 17.00 
™ ten - 8.50 
“ five a 4.25 
” two-and-a-half doll., 2.12 
Kohler’s bars, about one per cent. higher 
than his valuation. 


Sitver Corns. 


Rix dollar, . 
Florin, ° ° 
Twenty kreutzers, 
Lira (for Lombardy), 
Baven. Crown, . ° ° 
Gulden or florin, . 
Crown, . 
Florin, P 
Six kreutzers, . 
Five francs, 
Two and a half fence, 
Two francs, 
Franc, 
Dollar, ° 
Half-dollar debased, 1800, 
Quarter ” 187 
Twelve hundred reis, 99 2 
Eight ” id 66 
Four o e 33 
Thirty-six grote, 35 6 
Half-crown, . ° 54 
Shilling, 217 
Fourpence, . ° ° . 07 1 
Brunswick. Thaler, ° 68 
CenTRAL America. Dollar. Uncertain ; say 97 
Costa Rica, new real of, 05 § 
Dollar, . ‘ ° . ° 1.01 
Quarter-dollar, . ° 224 
Eighth “  orreal, 112 
Denmark. Rigsbank daler, . ‘ 523 
Specie <g 1.047 
Thirty-two skillings, ° ° 17 
Ecvapor. Quarter-dollar, . ° 187 
Ecypt. Twenty piastres, ° 96 
France. Five francs, ° 93 2 
Franc, . ° ° 185 
Franxrort. Florin, . ° 395 
Greece. Drachm, . 165 


AUSTRIA. 


Bavaria. 


BELGIUM. 


. . . 185 
1,006 
37 5 


Botivia. 


BRAZIL. 


Bremen. 
Britain. 


Cut. 


Sitver Corns. 


Guiana, British. Guilder, . 
Hanover. Thaler, fine silver, 

a 750 fine, 
Dollar, or 100 centimes, . 
Thaler, 
One-sixth thaler, 
Hesse Darmstapt. Florin or Gulden, 
Hinpostan. Rupee, 
Mexico. Dollar, average, . 
Napwes. Scudo, 
NETHERLANDS. 


Haytt. 
Hessg-Cassgt. 


Three guilders, : 
Guilder, ° ° e 40 
Twenty-five cents, . 09 
Two and a half guilders, 9582 
New Granapa. Dollar, usual weight, 1.02 
Dollar, light, and debased ; 1839, 64 
Norway. Rigsdaler, . . . - 105 
Persia. Sahib-koran, 215 
Perv. Dollar, Lima mint, 1.00 6 
«Cuzco, ° ° 1.00 8 
Half-dollar, Cuzco, detased, ° 36 
= Arequipa, debased, 36 
* Pasco, . e ° 495 
Potanp. Zloty, 112 
PortueaL. Cruzado, 552 
Crown, of 1000 reis, 
Half-crown, 
Thaler, average, F 
One sixth thaler, average, . 
Double Thaler, or 34 ee 
Rome. Scudo, 
Teston (3-10 scudo), 
Russia. Rouble, ° 
Ten Zloty, . 
Thirty copecks, 
Five lire, 
Species-thaler, 
Thaler (XIV. F. M.), 
Stam. Tical, ° 
Spain. Pistareen (4 reals vellen), 
SweEven. Species-daler, ° . ° 
Half “ 
Twenty piastres, new > coinage, 
Leopoldone, 
Florin, . e 
WortemsBerc. Gulden, 1824, ° 
7 1838, and ince, 395 
Double thaler, or 34 Gulden, 1.39 


Prussia. 


SARDINIA. 
Saxony. 


TurkKeEY. 
Tuscany. 
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Cuapter I. —Observations on the Organization of the Banks in Ire- 
land. Cuaprer Il.—The Bank of Ireland. Cuarter Ill.—The Pro- 
vincial Bank of Ireland. 


Tue following letter, written by an agent at Inverary to Roger Aytoun, 
Esq., manager of the Renfrewshire Bank at Greenock, states the incon- 
veniences which the writer apprehends would result from the introduction 
of a metallic currency into that part of Scotland : — 


“With regard to the proposed measure of suppressing bank-notes in Scotland for 
less than £ 5, I think it would be ruinous to this country; for I cannot see how, if it 
takes place, the business of the country can be carried on. Confining myself to some 
of the most prominent instances in which the Highlands will be affected, I shall state 
the difficulties that occur to me. Our produce chiefly consists of cattle and sheep, 
grain, wood, kelp, and the production of the fisheries. Cattle are brought to the coun- 
try markets by the breeders, chiefly small farmers, every man attending his own, and 
having generally from one to three young animals for sale. There they are met by 
the dealers and graziers, who purchase such of the beasts as suit them ; and it is seldom 
that a single animal, at the age of one or two years, being the ages at which they sell 
them to the dealers and graziers, comes to the price of £ 5 ; the price is more frequently 
from £2 to 4. Of these a dealer often purchases two or three hundreds in single 
beasts, so that he has more than £1 and less than £5 to pay to each of as many sellers; 
but he has no notes under £ 5, and the sellers are not able to return balance in any 
coin. This will occur to many dealers at every market; and how is the difficulty to 
be removed? The dealers must all come loaded with gold and silver, and this they 
cannot carry to the necessary amount; and besides, they will not be supplied by banks 
with gold and silver for their bills by which there would be no profit. The means of 
paying being wanting, the seller will not deliver, and the object of the parties is frus- 
trated ; and thus a difficulty is cast in the way of disposing of this material article of 
Highland produce, which must discourage the sales, and occasion a reduction of price, 
and consequently of the rent and value of land. 

“Tt is the same in the case of grain, of which bear or barley is what is chiefly sold 
by small farmers to the distilleries. In settling for some bolls, bought in small quan- 
tities of two or three bolls, £5 notes will be found most inconvenient; and the pur- 
chasers and manufacturers of wood and bark, and of seaweed for kelp, who require 
many hands, and pay off their workers generally once in.a month, none of whom will 
draw so small a sum as £1, nor so large a sum as £5, will experience the same 
difficulty. 

“ The herring fishery on our coast employs several thousand men, and is of very 
great importance. Instances have occurred of herrings being taken in Lochfine alone 
to the value of £ 40,000 in one season ; and a thousand boats are generally employed 
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there in the fishing. The fishermen every morning sell their fish to the curers on 
shore, receive their money, and set out in quest of more. The value of each boat's 
fishing for a night sometimes exceed £5, but generally is under it; and there are, in 
this fishing station alone, a thousand boats to be paid off every morning, of whom most 
probably two thirds have to receive less than £5 each. It will be impossible to provide 
gold and silver sufficient for such a purpose; and in the remote parts of the North 
Highlands, where the fishery is much more extensive, and banks at a greater distance, 
the difficulty is insuperable. 

“ At present the business of the Highlands is transacted by means of bank notes of 
£1 and £1 1s. with some larger notes on occasions, and that with the greatest facility. 
Cattle dealers, and all others, having to pay away money to any amount in small sums 
to a number of people, as in the instances mentioned, prepare themselves by a mix- 
ture of notes, some large and some small, accompanied by a few pounds of silver, and 
every thing goes on well. These notes are preferred by the country people before 
gold, both because they are unable to distinguish between the genuine and base metal, 
and because these coins are more liable to be lost from their pockets than notes; and 
they have no reason to repent their confidence in the stability of these banks, whose 
notes they have been accustomed to receive for so many years in their transactions. 
But if small notes are superseded, and gold substituted, it is not easy to see how the 
supply of gold is to be kept up to carry on the business and transactions of this coun- 
try. Should a quantity of it be received into the circulation, it would not remain long, 
but find its way into the banks, who will not again give it out in bills as they do their 
notes, and it will immediately become a scarce article in the country. A person, then, 
having to pay in small sums, will on every such occasion be obliged to send his large 
notes to the bank that issued them, perhaps a hundred miles off, to receive gold and 
silver in their place, to answer his purpose. The conveyance of it to him is next to 
be provided for. The weight may be too much for the post. There are no mail 
coaches; and he must either employ a carrier, moving too slowly for his occasions, or 
be at the expense of sending a trusty person for the treasure. 

“In transmitting money from one part of the country to another, the same difficulty 
will often present itself. Suppose a person in the Western Isles has to pay £19 to 
one on the Continent. At present this may be conveniently done by three.notes of 
£5 and four of £1 inclosed by post; but when there shall be no £1 notes, the odd 
£4 must be sent in gold or silver, not conveniently carried in a post letter, and re- 
quiring that a person be employed for the purpose, and at some expense. 

“Many other such difficulties and inconveniences will occur. These presented 
themselves to me, and I stated them hastily, without regard to order. If you find 
any thing in them useful for the purpose I shall be pleased. But it appears extremely 
hard that the Scotch system should be disturbed, and that we should be obliged to 
adopt one, not only unsuitable to our purposes, but ruinous to the business of our 
country.” 


V.— Those Operations of the Scotch Banks that refer to Cash Credits, 
Deposits, Remittances to India, and the Settlement of the Exchanges. 


I. Cash Credits. — A cash credit is an undertaking on the part of the 
bank to advance to an individual such sums of money as he may from 
time to time require, not exceeding in the whole a certain definite amount, 
the individual to whom the credit is given entering into a bond with secu- 
rities, generally two in number, for the repayment on demand of the 
sums actually advanced, with interest upon each issue from the day upon 
which it is made. 

Cash credits are rarely given for sums below £ 100; they generally 
range from £ 200 to £ 500, sometimes reaching £ 1,000, and occasional- 
ly a larger sum. 

A cash credit is, in fact, the same thing as an overdrawn current ac- 


count, except that in a current account the party overdraws on his own 
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individual security, and in the cash credit he finds two sureties who are 
responsible for him. Another difference is, that a person cannot over- 
draw his current account, without requesting permission each time from 
the bank ; whereas the overdrawing of a cash credit is a regular matter 
of business, —it is in fact the very thing for which the cash credit has 
been granted. The following advantages have been ascribed to the cash 
credit system. 
1. Cash credits enable young men of good character to acquire wealth 

and respectability. (This, and the following quotations, are taken from 
the evidence given by the witnesses from Scotland, before the Committees 
of Lords and Commons, appointed to consider the expediency of abolish- 
ing the notes under £ 5). 


“T have known many instances of young men who were starting in the world from 
low situations of servants, who have conducted themselves well during the time they 
were apprentices, or farm servants even, who were able to procure an account from a 
bank by means of some friends or acquaintances becoming their securities, that in the 
course of their business have raised themselves to situations by becoming farmers of 
considerable extent, or manufacturers in a way highly creditable to themselves and 
beneficial to the country. 

“ Without cash credits, sober, attentive. and industrious people, would not have the 
means at all of following up w hat they very deservedly might be encouraged to follow 
“pi they begin the world, in all probability, with a mere trifle, which trifle they have 
been known to make by their own industry. Having made that, it recommends their 
character to persons of perhaps a little more fortune, who, to encourage them, become 
sureties for their cash accounts 

“ The classes of persons who have cash credits are very various; but they are gen- 
erally the industrious classes of persons, merchants, and traders, and farmers. 

“The accommodation is more readily given to a small than to a large amount, — 
the bank preferring to grant ten credits for £100 than one for £2 ,000, thereby demon- 
strating that their accounts are quite as much for the asistance of the poor as for the 
accommodation of the rich.” 


2. Cash credits furnish great facility to tradesmen and others in carry- 
ing on their business, either in the way of raising money, in making pur- 
chases, or in employing at particular seasons their surplus capital. 


“Ts the advantage to the party borrowing greater under the system of cash credit 
than under the system of lending in the ordinary mode ? — Infinitely. 

“ Why ?— As to the question of actaal pounds, shillings. or pence, paid in the shape 
of interest, there is, in the first place, this difference, that when he discounts a bill he 
pays the interest on the sum for three months, if that be the currency of it; should 
any accidental mercantile transactions throw into this individual’s hands, on the next 
day, the same amount which he had thus received from the banker, he has lost the 
benefit of the transaction, because he must keep this; if he has a deposit account with 
the banker he must keep it at banker’s interest, while he is anticipated by having paid 
to the banker three months’ discount interest on his bill; if a trader were to take his 
money systematically by discounts instead of by cash accounts, a disadvantage to him 
would arise. The same principle applied to small sums; if half or a quarter, or any 
part of the advance which he may have received upon the cash account comes in to him, 
he immediately lessens the advance by paying it into the bank, and the interest being 
calculated at the close of the account, there is a progressive account of interest dimin- 
ishing with the principal sum till it is extinguished. So far as to actual benefit of 
interest; but the convenience of getting money when Wanted, affords a very material 
advantage, independent of the actual benefit. 

“ What are the facilities that exist in obtaining this sort of advantage, compared 
with those of obtaining an ordinary loan? — When a person applies for a cash ac- 
count, which is not an immediate advance of money on the part of the bank, but a 
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conferring of the power or privilege of drawing upon the bank to the extent specified, 
the person proposes two or more personal sureties : a bond is made out, and he draws 
as occasion requires. In this way he has never more from the bank than is absolutely 
necessary for the purposes of his business. The account is never recalled, unless it 
has ceased to be beneficial to the bank, by having been but little operated upon, and 
thus not having promoted the circulation of the bank’s notes. Whenever it becomes 
a dead advance, the bank calls it up. In the case of a person obtaining a loan, he 
would probably in the first place, have to pay the interest down at once; he would 
have to pay it upon the whole sum, whether he should require it ultimately or not, 
and it would be liable to be recalled by the lender at his pleasure.” 

“The person who procures a cash credit, does so upon the security of two or three 
substantial individuals. He may be a man of little property, but upon that security 
he gets a credit, perhaps of £500; his bill to any thing like that amount, without 
those securities, would not he discounted. 

“ After the permanent credit is given, the option of using it lies solely with the bor- 
rower, not with the bank, as does also the option of the period of repayment. 

“If a small trader borrow of an individual (not a banker) £100, that individual 
would not be disposed to receive back his money in £5, or £10, or £15, — he would 
wait till the term expired, when he would receive the whole. When a credit is granted, 
the individual, perhaps, draws out £50 to-day, and pays in £40 to-morrow, and goes 
on in that way, always having credit with the bank to the extent originally stipulated. 

“The repayment as well as the overdraught is permitted by the bank to be made 
in small sums piecemeal: so that by attention in his repayment, the borrower saves 
himself from paying interest on more than the precise advance for which he has occa- 
sion at the moment, and can constantly convert to a safe and profitable purpose the 
money which he may receive in the course of his trade, however small the amount. 

“ These advantages are steadily and uniformly afforded at all times to the industri- 
ous tradesman, or farmer, the merchant, the professional man, and the landlord.” 


3. Cash credits supply capital for carrying on extensive branches of 
trade, employing the population, and constructing public works. 


“Cash credits for small sums enable the poor to be as instrumental, as far as their 
means go, in increasing the capital of the country as the rich are. For the. produce 
of that industry which cash account credits enable to operate, and of that capital 
which they leave at liberty to be employed in trade, goes to increase the real wealth 
and capital of the country; and a great proportion of the transactions, carried on 
through the instrumentality of cash accounts, consists of those of the poorer classes. 

“ T apprehend that those cash credits have enabled a large number of manufacturers 
to carry on business, and to employ the population of the country, who, if they had 
not such credits, could not have carried on such business, nor employed such popu- 
lation. 

“Cash credits are granted to almost all descriptions of persons throughout the 
country. Every young man who has a prospect of success on entering life, applies 
for a cash credit. A great many gentlemen have cash credits, and a great many farm- 
ers. There is hardly any public work undertaken in Scotland that the first object is 
not to apply for a cash credit, to carry it on to advantage. All the roads in Scotland 
are managed by Parliamentary trustees; and I believe there is hardly any one of 
those sets of trustees which have not cash accounts for the purpose of carrying on 
their operations. I am sure many of the most important public works in Scotland 
would not have been carried on, or certainly not with the same advantage, but for the 
credits they obtain from the banks.” 


4. Cash credits prevent large manufacturers setting up as bankers, and 
thus they exclude those evils which in other countries have resulted from 
the failure of private banks. 


“When the system is applied to the case of large manufacturers, employing hun- 
dreds or thousands of workmen, and possessing a cash credit to a proportionate 
amount, upon sufficient security, one obvious effect is, that the temptation is removed 
from the manufacturer, of attempting to issue notes, and becoming himself a banker, 
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an error or temptation which, if what is said is true, has been the main cause of the 
institution of many insufficient English bankers, whose partners, from being good 
traders, became bad bankers, and brought upon their own district the distress which 
bad banking sooner or later always produces.” 


5. Cash credits have a considerable moral influence upon the habits 
and character of the people. 


“The security afforded to a bank by its debtor, or rather its customer, on a cash cred- 
it, is by bond, with two sureties at the least, — occasionally there are not two sureties, 
but frequently many more ; the practical effect of which is, that the sureties do, in a 
greater or less degree, keep an attentive eye upon the future transactions and charac- 
ter of the person for whom they have thus pledged themselves. And it is, perhaps, 
difficult for those who are not intimately acquainted with it to conceive the moral 
check which is efforded upon the conduct of the members of a great trading com- 
munity, who are thus directly interested in the integrity, prudence, and success of 
each other. It rarely, indeed, if ever, happens that banks suffer loss by small cash 
credits 

* This system has a great effect upon the moral habits of the people, because those 
who are securities feel an interest in watching over their conduct, and if they find 
they are misconducting themselves, they become apprehensive of being brought into 
risk and loss from having become their securities, and if they find they are so miscon- 
ducting themselves, they withdraw the security. 

“ Sometimes cash credits are recalled from the interference of the securities. They 
have the power of knowing from the bank at any time the state of the account, and 
the operations upon it; and if, from that, or from other circumstances, they have been 
led to think less favorably of the person for whom they gave the security, they can 
immediately cease to allow that account to be further operated upon.” 


The Report of the Committee of the House of Lords contains the fol- 
lowing observations upon the effects of cash credits : — 


“ There is also one part of their system which is stated by all the witnesses, (and in 
the opinion of the committee very justly stated,) to have had the best effects upon the 
ple of Scotland, and particularly upon the middling and poorer classes of society, 
in producing and encouraging habits of frugality and industry. The practice referred 
to is that of cash credits. Any person who applies to a bank for a cash credit, is 
called upon to produce two or more competent securities, who are jointly bound ; and 
after a full inquiry into the character of the applicant, the nature of his business, and 
the sufficiency of his securities, he is allowed to open a credit, and to draw upon the 
bank for the whole of its amonnt, or for such part as his daily transactions may re- 
quire. To the credit of this account he pays in such sams as he may not have ccca- 
sion to use, and interest is charged or credited upon the daily balance, as the case may 
be. From the facility which these cash credits give to all the small transactions of the 
country, and from the opportunities which they afford to persons who begin business 
with little or no capital but their character, to employ profitably the minuted products 
of their industry, it cannot be doubted that the most important advantages are derived 
from the whole community.” 


As by cash credits the banks render themselves liable to be called upon 
at a moment’s notice for the amount of the credit granted, it is natural 
to suppose that they contemplate some advantage in return. The ad- 
vantage contemplated is the circulation of their notes. It is not intended 
that the cash credit shall be a dead loan of capital. It is expected that 
there shall be a perpetual paying in and drawing out of money, and the 
smaller the denomination of the notes drawn ouf, the more advantageous 
is the account to the bank. Manufacturers, who pay away large sums 
every week in wages, linen buyers and cattle dealers, millers and pro- 
vision merchants, who make their purchases in small sums, and generally 
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all those who have quick returns of money passing through their hands, 
have the means of making a cash credit profitable to the bank. On this 
subject, I again quote the evidence : — 


“To secure to the bank the advantages of circulation, which is to make it worth 
while to afford these facilities at so little expense to their customers, he, on his part, 
is to lose no opportunity of bringing to the bank, and thus withdrawing from circula- 
tion, the notes of every rival bank which comes into his hands in the course of his 
transactions ; or of paying away, and thus introducing into circulation, as many of the 
notes of the bank as his transactions admit of, always £1 notes if possible. The pay- 
ments and receipts must be frequent, for in this consists the banker’s profit, inas- 
much as the payments are uniformly made by him in his own notes, and the receipts 
are generally, in a very great degree, in the notes of other banks. Thus, supposing a 
shopkeeper to have a credit for £50 or £100, if his receipts and payments average 
£5 per day, he may in six months, or 150 days, have placed 750 of his banker’s £1 
notes in circulation. 

“It is quite necessary, in order to render a cash account beneficial, that there 
should be repeated and continued operations upon it; that the transactions should be 
numerous; that there should be a continual drawing out and paying in of money; 
and that, by these means, a circulation of the bank-notes may be promoted ; otherwise 
the account is withdrawn, and the great reason of this is, that these accounts are not 
intended to form dead loans, but to be productive of circulation to the bank. 

“ The explanation of the cash credit system is this: —The bank who first opened a 
cash credit, opened it with an individual shopkeeper. He received payment of his 
goods in the currency of the country. Previous to that system, he used to put his cur- 
rency into his drawer, £8 or £10, or whatever it was. If people brought him larger 
money to pay for his goods, he returned those people change ; or if he did not, he kept 
it until he wanted to purchase for himself. But, after the banker had explained to 
him what he wished him to do, when the shopkeeper received the currency of the 
country, instead of putting it into his till, he looked to the banker’s shop as his till, 
and handed it over to the banker, and left his own till with only the change which he 
could not do without. Then, when he required sums to pay away, instead of taking 
them from his till, he sent to the bank, and took from it what he required, the banker 
giving him his own notes. So much of the previous currency was thus removed, and 
the banker’s notes taken in its place. That was the effect of the first operation, when 
the thing was only in so simple a state that there was only the notes of one bank and 
a metallic circulation. If you apply the same principle where there are thirty banks, 
the result would be the same. The amount of the circulation of the country continues 
the same, but the proportion between its parts vary.” 


II. Deposits. 


A sum of money deposited or placed in a bank is called a deposit. 
Some banks grant interest on these deposits; others do not. The Lon- 
don bankers allow no interest on deposits, but the English country bank- 
ers usually do. ‘The Scotch banks have carried this practice to the great- 
est extent; and the deposit system forms a very important branch of the 
banking system in Scotland. 

Those regulations which the banks have established as the rule of their 
transactions between themselves and the depositors are the following : — 

The depositor may place in the bank any amount of money he pleases 
above £ 10. 

The whole or any part of the deposit may be withdrawn at the plea- 
sure of the depositor without previous notice. 

Interest is allowed on the deposit from the day it is lodged in the bank 


until the day it is drawn out. 
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The balance of a current account is allowed interest at the same rate 
as though it were a permanent deposit. 

The following are the advantages ascribed to the deposit system : — 

1. The system of deposits is advantageous fo the lower classes, in pro- 
viding a place of safety for their deposits, in granting them interest on 
their savings, in encouraging habits of frugality, and thus often enabling 
them to advance in society. 


“ The deposit branch divides itself into two parts : — There is, first, what is called a 
running account, where the party pays in from day to day the whole surplus funds in 
his hands, and on which he receives interest. These depositors are, in general, shop- 
keepers, and merchants, and traders, more particularly in large towns; and in these 
deposit accounts there is found at their credit at the close of every day, the whole 
amount of the money for which they have not immediate employment in their trade. 
The second branch of deposits consists of small sums placed in the hands of the bank 
at interest, which have been in general the savings of their industry, and which are put 
into the hands of the bank to accumulate, and on which they may operate not in the 
way of a running account. They may receive a partial payment whenever they 
please ; and in general these deposits are very seldom removed, excepting when an in- 
dividual has occasion to build a house or begin business. This class of deposits.is dis- 
tinguished from running accounts by the name of deposit receipts.” (Lords’ [eport, 
p- 80.) 

“ What class of the community is it that makes the smaller deposits? — They are 
generally the laboring classes in towns like Glasgow. In country places, like Perth 
and Aberdeen, it is from servants and fishermen, and just that class of the community 
who save from their earnings in mere trifles and small sums till they come to be a bank 
deposit. ‘There is now a facility for their placing money in the provident banks, who re- 
ceive money till the deposit amounts to £10. When it amounts to £ 10, it is equal to 
the minimum of a bank deposit. The system of banking in Scotland is just an ex- 
tension of the provident bank system. Half-yearly or yearly these depositors come to 
the bank, and add the savings of their labor, with the interest that has accrued from 
ths previous half-year or year, to the principal. And in this way it goes on, without 
being at all reduced, accumulating, till the depositor is able either to buy or build a 
house, when it comes to be one, two, or three hundred pounds, or till he is able to com- 
mence business as a master in the line in which he has hitherto been a servant. A 
great part of the depositors of the bank are of that description; and a great part of 
the most thriving of our farmers and manufacturers have risen from such beginnings. 
And in regard to the deposit receipts, I may just mention what is generally the way in 
which they are granted. To-day a person from the country appears at the bank, it 
may be with £20 or £30 or £50. We probably never sce him again till that day 
twelvemonths, but we are sure of seeing him about that very day. If he has £ 20 in 
the bank, he may come and say, ‘ There are four guineas ; you will give a receipt for 
£25.’ He knows well that the £20 has earned 16s. interest; and I do consider that 
the four guineas are just the savings of the year. He goes away with his new receipt, 
and returns on that day twelvemonths; then again it is added to, and thus accumulated, 
—and so on in many instances throughout the country.” (Commons’ Report, p. 159.) 


2. The system of deposits is advantageous to capitalists in furnishing 
them with a secure mode of employment of capital, either for a longer or 
a shorter period, at their pleasure. 


“ What class of persons form the large and steady depositors in the Scotch banks ? 
— The middling and the lower order of society, industrious poor people, who are sav- 
ing their money, and small capitalists who have raised a moderate sum of money, 
upon the interest of which they live. 

“Do many persons live upon the interest of their deposits, as far as you know? — 
Yes, a great many. (Lords’ Report, p. 165.) . 

“Do you know whether it is the practice of persons who have small capitals in 
Scotland, to invest them in the public securities in London, or to deposit them with the 
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one in Edinburgh ? — I believe, almost universally, to deposit them with a Scotch 
bank. 

“ And they live upon the interest of what they so deposit, in the manner as persons 
here live upon their interest on stock ?— Yes; they often look to the permament capi- 
tal with a view of leaving it at their death, taking the interest during their lives.” 
(Commons’ Report, p. 124.) 

“ The deposit accounts are of two kinds, — one kind from the commercial people 
who have large sums that they wish to keep in a disposable form, waiting an opportu- 
nity of any investment which may occur. Of the operating deposits, there are others 
who keep the money until a favorable turn in the Stock Exchange enables them to in- 
vest it there. And there are others, respectable householders, who keep it for the pur- 
poses of their family expenditure. I reckon that these and the sums due upon them 
average one half of the aggregate amount of a bank’s deposits.” (Lords’ Report, 
p. 183.) 

“ Have you formed any estimate of the amount of deposits in all the banks in Scot- 
land ?— I certainly have been at very great pains to get information upon the subject; 
and I am satisfied that the amount is considerably above twenty millions, — I should 
say, twenty-five millions. 

“From what class of persons are those deposits chiefly? — Generally from indus- 
trious tradesmen, small shopkeepers, varying from £10 to £500. The greatest num- 
ber of deposits, and the greatest in their aggregate amount, are in small sums. 

“ Are there not, however, deposits from richer classes, and each of them to a much 
larger amount ?— Certainly, there are deposits from £1,000 to £20,000 and 
£30,000. (Ibid. p. 231.) 

“In the spring of 1824, the banks in Scotland began, in some instances, to decline ac- 
cepting deposits at all. — In the autumn of 1824, the great banks made an express rule 
that they would not accept more than £ 5,000 from any one depositor. They allowed 
24 per cent. on the first £3,000, and 2 per cent. upon the remainder of the £5,000, 
and above that they would not allow any interest. That was the general rule with the 
great banks at that period. There were many people who preferred leaving their 
money, though they received little or no interest, to taking it away. That commenced 
in 1825.” (Jbid. p. 158.) 


3. The system of deposits is advantageous to the country, by augment- 
ing the amount of national capital, by increasing the demand for labor, by: 
granting facilities to trade and commerce, and by removing the tempta- 
tions to engage in hazardous speculations and foreign investments. 


“This system was adopted before the middle of the last century. The rate of inter- 
est allowed since then has been regulated by the value of money, and has, of course, 
fluctuated considerably ; but it has ever been such as to afford as high a return to the 
depositor es has been consistent with the reasonable profit, and of course the security 
of the bank. The effect of this system has been to encourage and to afford the 
means of the accumulation of capital among the lower, as well as the higher, orders, 
by placing within the reach of all, a convenient, safe, and moderately profitable invest- 
ment of money, and to offer an inducement to capitalists to retain their accumulations 
in Scotland, notwithstanding the opportunities or temptations which foreign invest- 
ments might hold out.” (Lords’ Report, p. 175.) 

“The system of deposit accounts, I think, is a very great stimulus to the habits of 
industry, and economy, and frugality, in Scotland. The whole surplus capital of the 
individual is thus rendered productive. 

“ Under the system on which you conduct your business, is not the money arising 
from those deposits issued out, to encourage the further consumption of labor in the 
country ?— Yes. 

“Tt would be a loss, then, to the country, if it was to be removed from the channel 
in which it is now placed, into this country, on government debentures ? — It certainly 
would. 

“ Under this system, does not the poor workman gain immediate interest for his sav- 
ing, whilst the saving is immediately employed, through the bank, in putting a further 
portion of labor into motion ? — Precisely so. It is in this way that the wealth of 
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those individuals is concentrated, and, through the agency of the bank, is brought to 
bear in carrying on the business of the country.” (Jbid. p. 283.) 

“Ts there not an advantage to the public from the gathering of those small capitals 
together, forming part of the deposits of the bank, and so being sent out again in large 
sums, like other capitals, for the purpose of being applied to increase the powers of 
productive industry? — The Scotch banks form a sort of reservoir for receiving the 
small sums of capital scattered throughout the community, and then sending them forth 
into channels of trade, so as to promote the commerce, manufactures, and agriculture 
of the country. (Commons’ Report, p. 203.) 

“ Are you of opinion that if the deposits with the banks of Scotland were considerably 
lessened, the banks could afford the same accommodation by discounts which they do 
at present ?—TI should think that is impossible, because it forms part of their capital. 
It would diminish the capital which is at present employed in that business, of which 
discounting forms a great part. 

“ Would not any such diminution of discount operate injuriously to the general 
trade of the country ? -— The want of those discounts must diminish the trade of the 
country, inasmuch as the manufacturer and merchant receives his money at least three 
months sooner by discounting their bills, than he could possibly get payment of his 
account.” (Lords’ Report, p. 266.) 

“ The system of deposits forms a great part of the funds arising from our banking 
system. It is a great deposit of money, which is given out to the trade of the coun- 
try, for the profit of one per cent., for which the bank runs the risk of its business. If 
that great deposit were withdrawn, and could not be issued with the same degree of 
safety, I conceive the consequences would be a total derangement of the whole system, 
and ruin of our country.” (Lords’ Report, p. 235 ) 

“If the banks are under the necessity of reducing the interest on deposit accounts, 
the depositors must look about them and find out on what security they can lend their 
money so as to obtain a higher rate of interest It would certainly diminish the capi- 
tal of the trading part of Scotland, inasmuch as the banks would not have it in their 
power to assist them in trading by discounting, but it might be lent on Government 
securities or landed property, and the temptation of a higher interest from individuals 
would, undoubtedly, be a temptation to many, and a temptation that could scarcely be 
resisted by those whose income depends entirely upon the interest of that lent money, 
to lend it on personal and doubtful security. 

* When the banks reduced their interest some time ago, a great part of the deposits 
was drawn out, to be invested in various different ways. And, as the depositors did 
not get from the banks the interest on which they were depending, and did not choose 
to make a less interest, many of them went into schemes, which have turned out very 
ruinous to them. It has been one great cause of over-speculation, that the people did 
not get the interest they had been accustomed to from the banks. They, therefore, 
drew it out to invest it in joint-stock companies, lent it to builders, or other inferior se- 
curities, or became builders themselves.” (Zbid. p. 250.) 


4. The system of deposits is advantageous to the banks, by inducing 
every person to deposit his money in a bank, by furnishing the banks 
with capital to carry on their business, and by putting in circulation a 
large amount of their notes. 


“ The universal practice at Glasgow is to pay into the bank with which the individ- 
ual transacts his business, the whole of the notes he has in his possession, or nearly the 
whole, every day.” (Commons’ Report, p. 50.) 

“ Unquestionably, the giving of interest upon deposits is an inducement to every 
person that has any surplus money in his hands, to place it in the hands of his banker. 
And in the same way in the case of cash accounts, every payment by the holder of a 
cash account into the bank, either diminishes the interest he has to pay to the bank, or 
if the account should turn in his favor, enables him to get interest from the bank, and 
that is a great inducement for every person to pay in daily into his banker’s hands all 
the money which he does not require for the purposes of his business.” ( Commons’ 
Report, p. 201.) 

“ The means of a bank I conceive to consist of three things: first, capital paid in 
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its own stock ; secondly, the notes which the bank is able to keep afloat in the circle; 
thirdly, the amount of the deposits.” (Lords’ Report, p. 195.) 

“ And if the amount of deposits were lessened, in that case their means of issuing 
money upon discount would be proportionately lessened ? — Yes. (Commons’ Report, 

. 150.) 

Pe Every bank constituted as the banks of Scotland are, make advances in two ways, 
—they make them upon cash credits, and they make them upon the discount of bills. 
They also borrow in two ways, — they borrow upon deposit receipts, and they borrow 
also upon accounts current. That is, if a gentleman opens an account, and puts 
£ 100 to his credit, and operates upon it, drawing out a part of it, leaving a balance 
in the hands of the bank, then is there a borrowing to the extent of the balance that 
is so left. ‘Those accounts we do not allow to be overdrawn, so that the advance is in 
two ways, and the borrowing in two ways, that is, in two different forms.” (Jlid. 
p- 180 ) 

“In the case of small depositors, a considerable part of the profit arising from the 
deposit of that money is the circulation of the notes. When a depositor withdraws 
his money from the bank, he receives it in the notes of the bank, and, of course, they 
go into circulation. As long as they remain out they are a source of profit.” (Com- 
mons’ Report, p. 45.) 

“ The bank issue their notes two ways, — they make advances upon cash accounts, 
and they make advances upon discounts. They also issue their notes in payments 
upon accounts current, and also in the re-payment of deposit receipts.” (Lords’ Re- 
port, p. 236.) 

“ The deposit and cash accounts are the instruments for supporting our circulation. 
and without the continued operations upon the deposits and cash accounts our circu- 
lation cannot be maintained.” (Jbid. p. 135.) 


Ill. Remirrances to INp1a. 


Although this branch of banking business is, not peculiar to Scotland, 
yet I believe the banks of Glasgow have carried it on to a-greater extent 
than any other banks. This has arisen partly from the more intimate 
connection that exists between Glasgow and India, and partly from the 
character of Scotch banking. We refer to the practice of granting bills 
of exchange to be sent out to India, accompanied by an undertaking to 
accept them when presented. 

To enable our readers to understand distinctly this branch of business, 
we must give a short description of the banking and commercial opera- 
tions of India. ‘The business transacted at each of the Presidencies con- 
sists of importing British manufactured goods, and exporting the produce 
of the country, such as cotton, indigo, &c. Some of the merchants who 
are engaged in these operations act also as bankers. They receive de- 
posits, and allow interest on them, receive dividends on India stock, and 
make remittances to England. ‘Their business in this way was formerly 
very extensive, but has recently been much reduced by the establishment 
of banks all over the country. One part of the business of these mercan- 
tile bankers is to advance money on shipments of goods either to England 
or to China, taking as security the bill of lading and the policy of insur- 
ance. Here they often find a powerful competitor in the East India 
Company ; and the mercantile interests, in both India and Glasgow, are 
desirous of excluding the Company from this kind of business. (See the 
Evidence taken before the Committee of the House of Commons on 
Commercial Distress, 1848.) 

I cannot better describe the kind of business carried on in India, than 
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by the following extract of a letter I received about two years ago, in re- 
ply to some inquiries I made on the subject : — 


“ One part of business which the houses used to do largely was advancing on ship- 

ment of goods to England and China, and it is still done ‘by Messrs. ae 
and __: The system is: — A. ships £ 10,000 worth of goods for Eng- 
land, and takes the bills of lading and policies of insurance to B., who agrees to ad- 
vance three fourths of the v value; the shipping documents are indorsed by A. to B,, 
and A. draws bills on the consignee of the goods in London for the value, in favor of 
B., payable at six months’ si ght, and directs him to accept the bills when presented by 
B.’s London correspondent. As the goods will most probably arrive in London be- 
fore the bills fall due, the consignee will take them up before the due date, and with 
the bills receive the shipping documents from 8.’s correspondent. Sometimes, how- 
ever, it may be that A. has no agent in London. and the goods are therefore consigned 
to B.'s correspondent, who is instructed to sell and remit the proceeds by bills, or with 
the purchase money of the Indian goods to buy British manufactured goods, and ship 
them consigned to B. You will easily perceive what large profits could be realized in 
this way, as commission is charged on the sale of the Indian goods, and purchase of 
British, and a high rate of interest on the advance until it is paid off. 

“The East India Company usually get a portion of the money required for the 
home expenditure, from India, in this manner. Last month, the government here 
gave notice, that, in pursuance of instructions from the Court of Directors, it was pro- 
posed to provide a sum of £800,000 in India during the remainder of the official 
year 1846 -47, for the service of the East India C ompany in London, by the purchase 
of bills of exchange to be secured by the hypothecation of goods. Advances in cash 
are accordingly made for the purpose by the governments of Bengal, Madras, and Bom- 
bay, at the rate of exchange of 2s. per company’s rupee; the operation is exactly the 
same as I have stated in the former case. <A. ships goods, and, on the security of the 
bills of lading, policies of insurance, and his bills on consignees in London, at six 
months’ sight, receives from the government an advance equal to three fourths of the 
value of the goods ; the bills, with the shipping documents attached, are sent to the 
India House ; and in due course accepted by the drawee ; on the arrival of the goods 
the bills are paid, and the goods given up. ‘In the event of the ship arriving, and the 
bills not being taken up, the goods are then lodged in one of the Dock Company's 
bonded warehouses. If the bills are dishonored at the due date, the goods are sold 
to reimburse the East India Company for the advance; this, however, is an extreme 
case, and could only occur in the event of the bankruptcy of the acceptor. 

“ With reference to the bills drawn from India, with an engagement on the part of 
the drawee to accept, in the margin, these bills are obtained from a respectable Lon- 
don house, and sent out to this country for negotiation; but I must have recourse 
again to my favorite plan of illustrating by an example. A, having credit with a 
Lon lon house, or, if not, lodges security, and obtains bills, with an engagement in the 
margin to accept, and remits them to B., his correspondent, in India, for the purchase 
of produce; the drawee being well known, the bills obtain a favorable rate in the mar- 
ket, and B. is enabled to purchase produce, which he ships, consigned to A. in London. 
who, before the bills fall due, pays them ; on paying the London house commission on 
the amount, the transaction is concluded. 

* There is another system, and you very probably may have seen some of the bills in 
the London market. A, a merchant in New York, proposes to send a ship to China for 
goods, but unwilling to have his money locked up on board ship for so many months. 
with the additional risk of loss, he obtains, either on personal or other security, from 

say Messrs. s agent in New York, a letter of credit on the house in 
London, to honor the bills of the captain or supercargo of the ship. On the arrival 
of the ship in China, the cargo is purchased and paid for by the bills on Messrs. 

; , London: the bills are negotiated in ( ‘hina, with the indorsement 
of ’s agent there, and as soon as A., in New York, receives advice of 
the same, he remits the amount to London, to meet the bills when they fall due. I 
inclose you a form of one of these American bills. Sometimes money is sent to India 
by means of London bankers’ bills, and I have seen Messrs. Poe ’s bills 
offered for sale, but being drawn at short dates, do not obtain such good rates of ex- 
change as might be expected ; they are se Kiom. used fur commercial purposes, but are 
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taken by officers of the civil and military services, wishing to make remittances to 
their families at home. I understand that the Western Bank of Scotland issues bills 
with an engagement to accept. 

“ This operation, as far as an exchange operation, of the banks issuing the bills, 
would not realize a profit sufticient to cover the risk. Suppose the London and West- 
minster Bank sent out to an agent here its bills at six months’ sight, for £20,000 and 
that the bills are sold at 2s. per rupee ; the agent must then remit the rupees (200,000), 
which he has received, and even admitting that he could obtain good commercial bills 
at 2 per cent. under that rate, it would scarcely pay his commission on the transac- 
tion. 

“ The usual way in which merchants settle their exchange operations in Bombay, 
and I believe it is the same all over the East, is by sending a notice to each house, in- 
timating that A. §- Co. have £10,000 to draw for on England; A. g- Co. are called 
sellers. ~B & Co. want to — £5,000 to England, are called buyers, and offer for that 
amount of A. § Co. bills; C. & Co. are also buy ers, and offer for £5,000 more, so that 
the whole transaction is jBaat heo ; and unless a bank is prepared to buy up all the 
bills offered for sale, at the same, or a more favorable rate than a merchant can offer, 
it cannot carry on its exchange operations profitably, the merchants buying and selling 
among themselves, save all the bankers’ charges. “This, I imagine, has been the case 
in all countries before the system of banking operations was cles arly understood ; and [ 
have no doubt, but that in a short time we shall see all exchange business done by the 


banks.” 
FORMS OF LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


To explain further this system, we shall transcribe the form of the bill 
referred to in the above letter, and also the forms of the bills issued by 
two banks at Glasgow. 


No, 130, 
New York, 7th June, 1842. 


Exchange for £ Ster. 300 


Davis, Brooks, § Co. 


2385 
RS. § Co. 
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, Mackillop, Dent, § Co., Lon- 


Siz Months after sight of this First of 
Exchange (Second and Third unpaid) pay to the order of Davis, 


fessrs. Palmers, Mackillop, Dent, § Co., 


Brooks, § Co. Three Hundred Pounds Sterling, value received, 
as advised by 


f that they will accept the first presented bill of 
Palmers, Mackillop, Dent, § Co. 


, at Six Months’ Sight, provided this Certificate be pre- 


Your obedient servant, 
GEO. D. CARTER.* 


Messrs. Palmers, Mackillop, Dent, § Co., 
London, 


Weare duly authorized by Messrs. Palmers. 


don, to enguge on their behal 
sented therewith and delivered to 


this set of Exchange 
on their acceptance on behalf, 


£300 Sterling. 


* This bill is endorsed, ‘‘ Pay George D. Carter, or order.— Davis, Brooks, § Co.” 
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£ 


FOR FIRST OF EXCHANGE. 
Western Bank or Scotianp. 


To 

I hereby engage to accept and to pay at Ma- 
turity, the first presented Bill of the set of 
Exchange, of which the annexed is the 
First, to be drawn by 


to such Bill, be presented therewith and de- 

livered to me on acceptance thereof. oe or . 

For the Western Bank of Scotland, Glas- Western Bank of Scotland, 
gow, Glasgow, 


cS 
C 


THIRD OF EXCHANGE. 


£ 
18 


after sight pay this Third of 
Exchange (First and Second of the same 


tenor and date unpaid), to the Order of 

before the Sor£ 7 
say Sterling, 7 
payable in London at a date not less than (Cos 

and not exceeding ¢ 3 Sterling, 
days’ sight, provided this Letter of Credit = : 
be delivered to us on acceptance of the an- < 
nexed Bill. 


For the Clydesdale Banking Company. 


in London 


The Bank of England had their attention called to this subject, and 
consequently issued expressly for remittance to India bank post bills drawn 
at sixty days’ sight. The following account of this arrangement is taken 
from a city article of the Times : — 


“Some inquiries having been made as to the origin of the bills at 60 days’ sight, 
drawn by the Bank of England, alluded to the other day, and the mode in which the 
operation is conducted, the following information may be found acceptable : — 

“ About the year 1836, the bills of the East India firms had been brought into tem- 
porary discredit by some failures which happened at the time, so that these bills did 
not find ready purchasers in the Bombay market. It was conceived, therefore, that a 
new sort of paper of unquestionable credit might be introduced into India with advan- 
tage, and nothing seemed more fitted for this purpose than bills made by the Bank of 
England, and payable by themselves. A resolution, passed in April, 1836, authorized 
the issue of the required paper, and since that time it has been in use. 

“ And now, with respect to the mode of operation. A party who wishes to remit 
money to India applies to the bank by filling up the following form, to which a list is 
attached, and pays (of course at par) for the bills which he takes : — 


“* To the Cashiers of the Bank of England. 


“ * London, ms 


request to be furnished with the undermentioned bills, at 60 days’ 
sight, in triplicate, amounting to £ , the firsts to be accepted and held by the 
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Bank of England, for the purpose of being delivered to the holders of the seconds or 
thirds, whichever may be first presented.’ 


“‘ The bills so obtained are remitted to India, and have a peculiar advantage, which 
is expressed by the condition in the form that the ‘firsts’ are to be accepted and held 
by the Bank of England. The paper which is drawn by a firm in India on London, is 
generally made payable at 60 days after sight, but the 60 days do not begin to run till 
after their acceptance in London. The bank paper, on the contrary, being accepted at 
once, and held for the purpose of being delivered to the holders of the ‘ seconds’ and 
‘thirds, the 60 days begin to run from the date, and the bills are payable immediately 
on their return to London from India. This advantage and the unquestionable credit 
of the paper, often enable the holder to dispose of them at a good premium in the In- 
dia market in certain states of the exchanges, and thus they become, as it were, an ar- 
ticle of commerce. 

“ Notwithstanding the advantages of this paper, it is not so commonly used as it 
might be imagined. This is attributed to the competition of some of the Scotch banks, 
who offer an inducement for the circulation of their own paper. The Bank of England 
pay no interest, treating the 60 days’ bill just as they would treat an ordinary note, 
and have the use of the money paid during all the time that the bill is performing its 
voyage to India, is finding a customer in the Indian market, — a slow process in some 
states of the exchanges, — and is returning home. The Scotch firms, on the contrary, 
allow interest during this time, or a portion of it, and thus the capital of the holder 
does not lie completely idle. Hence a preference is, in many instances, given to the 
Scotch firms.” 


IV. Recunations For SettTtinc THE Bank ExcHances at EpInN- 
BURGH. 


There shall be every Thursday morning an exchange of the notes collected on 
nie, Tuesday, and Wednesday; and every Saturday an exchange of the notes 
collected on Thursday, Friday, and ‘Saturday. The balances struck on “Saturday shall, 
with the Glasgow and country exchange receipts, be settled on Monday. The balances 
struck on Thursday shall be settled on the same day ; and this settlement shall include 
the country exchange receipts of Wednesday, and the Glasgow exchange receipts of 
Thursday. The exchange on Saturday shall not be interrupted by holidays ; but on 
these occasions it shall commence at half past nine o’clock a. m. When Monday i is a 
holiday, the settlement shall be made on Tuesday. 

2.. When exchanges are established in provincial towns, the notes received at the 
exchanging agencies there must wait for the return of the next local exchange day; 
and must, under no pretext, be forwarded to meet the exchanges in Edinburgh, or ‘at 
the other agencies. 

3. All payments of balances shall be made in exchequer bills of £ 1,000 each, the 
thousands of the balance to indicate the number of exchequer bills; it being under- 
stood, that Bank of Scotland, Royal Bank, or British Linen Company notes of £100 
each, or Bank of England notes of £100 and upwards, or gold, shall be employed to 
pay fractional parts of £1,000 only. 

, 4. The amount of exchequer bills to be kept in the exchange circle is apportioned as 
ollows : — 


Bank of Scotland . 2 . £24,000 Western Bank , . £24,000 
Royal Bank. . : 24,000 Clydesdale Bank . ‘ - 12,000 
British Linen Company ; 24,000 Edinburgh & Glasgow Bank 12,000 
Commercial Bank. ° . 24,000 City of Glasgow Bank . - 12,000 
National Bank. ; , 24,000 

Union Bank. F ‘ . 24,000 £ 204,000 


5. Exchequer bills put into the circle, to be filled up, payable to the banks which 
have originally contributed them, and to be blank indorsed when first paid away. 
They shall be registered before they are put intothe circle, in a book kept in the Bank 
of Scotland for the purpose, and shall bear the distinguishing mark of “ Edinburgh 
Exchange Bill,” affixed by the Bank of Scotland, showing that they belong to the Ed- 
inburgh exc -hange +s, and are not to be used for any other purpose whatever. 
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6. All the exchequer bills placed and retained in the exchange circle to bear a uni- 
form rate of interest, and shall be paid and received in the exchanges at their nominal 
ved value, with the interest accrued ; and when they are withdrawn, in consequence of 

yeing called in, or from an alteration in the rate of interest, a voucher in the form an- 
nexed (Schedule A) shall be issued for each exchequer bill by the banks by whom 
they were provided to pass as such, till replaced by the new bills in course of post af- 
ter they are issued from the exchequer. 

7. As exchequer bills may be expected to accumulate occasionally with some of the 
banks, while the stock of others is exhausted or becomes low, the parties holding the 
greatest amount of bills shall be bound to sell to the parties in want of them, who 
shall, on the other hand, be obliged to buy; but the holders shall not be required to 
reduce their stock of exchequer bills, by selling below an excess of two thirds over 
their original quota, unless necessary for the settlements ; and parties whose stock of 
bills is short shall not be required to purchase more than will make up their stock to 
one third of their original quota. 

8. Purchasers of exchequer bills shall buy from parties holding the largest propor- 
tional amount, with reference to their original quota, and two thirds more; and the 
party holding the largest proportion shall have a continued preference in selling to one 
or more purchasers, until the stock of the selling bank is reduced to two thirds above 
their original quota, when the next largest proportional holder at the time shall have 
the preference, and so on. 

9. Exchequer bills bought shall be paid for by drafts on London bankers at five 
days’ date ; and the purchasers of exchequer bills shall pay, in addition to the princi- 
pal sums in the bills, the growing interest, at the rate allowed by the exchequer, up to 
the date of the drafts falling due in London, and shall furnish stamps for the drafts. 

10. Transactions in the purchase and sale of exchange bills may be made on either 
of the settling days in the week ; but they shall be made only in the exchange-room, 
and solely for the settlement of the exchange; and no private transactions of this kind 
between bank and bank shall be permitted, so that the number of exchequer bills in 
the hands of any one party after the exchanges are so settled shall be the number re- 
turned on the next exchange day. 

11. In the event of any exchange draft being dishonored, without prompt and most 

satisfactory explanation of the cause, the bank issuing such draft shall be immediately 
excluded from the clearing-room, and their notes shall be refused in all future transac- 
om with the public 
The exc hanges shall be made alternately ; on Thursdays in the Bank of Scot- 
lend " i. and on Saturdays (with the relative settlement on Mond: ivs) in the Royal Bank; 
and these banks will undertake toreceive from the banks which are debtors, and to 
pay to the banks which are creditors in the exchanges, the exchequer bills, Bank of 
England and other notes, and gold, which are passed in payment of the balances; but 
the Bank of Scotland and the Royal Bank shall not, nor shall either of them, be in 
me | hg | responsible for the exc hange transactions, nor otherwise soever. 
The clerks of the different banks shall appear in the clearing-room at ten o’clock 
a. M. on Thursdays and Saturdays, and, before the exchange operations commence, 
they shall write down, on the board al lotted for the purpose, the amount of exchequer 
bills held by the banks they represent; and after the balances are struck and ascer- 
tained on the settling days, they shall mark on the same board the exchequer bills 
which will be in their hands after the balances are settled by the Bank of Scotland and 
Royal Bank ; and this is to be considered the number on which all transactions in the 
“er ‘hase and sale of exchequer bills for that day shall be founded. 
. After the balances are struck on Thursdays and Mondays, statements of the 
same shall be conveyed to the respective banks by their own clerks, who shall afterwards 
attend i in the clearing-room, to pay and receive the balances due, at half-past eleven 
o'clock on Mondays, and at half-past three o’clock on Thursdays, after the vouchers of 
the balances of the Glasgow exchange of that day are received. These are to be con- 
veyed, by a special messenger, from the Glasgow banks of issue alternately, and to be 
dtivenes by him personally at the banks to whom they are addressed in Edinburgh. 
15. The British Linen Company having, from a desire to promote the general con- 
venience, consented to forego the advantage they have hitherto enjoyed of making 
their whole exchanges with banks junior to themselves within their own office, no cer- 
tified statements of their sepe wate exchanges will henceforth be necessary. 
16. The seventh and eighth regulations will tend, in a great degree, to equalize the 
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amount of exchequer bills among the different banks; but as it may possibly hap- 
pen, notwithstanding, from some peculiar state of the exchanges, that exchequer bills 
may accumulate in the hands of one bank to a considerable amount beyond its quota 
and two thirds more, without the power of sale to any other bank, according to the 
above regulations, then that bank, when the amount on hand exceeds fifty-seven, may 
require the bank holding the fewest number, although not under one third of their quo- 
ta, to purchase up to their quota, and so on to the next lowest, until the stock of the 
selling bank shall be reduced to the original quota and two thirds more. 

17. The annexed Schedule will be the guide to distinguish the extreme points, in 
terms of the seventh and eighth regulations, at which sales and purchases of exchequer 
bills are to proceed. 

18. All the exchanging banks shall have free access, at such times as may be con- 
venient, to the record of the exchange transactions. 

19. The subscribers, having framed these regulations with the view to keep the 
circulation of Scotland in a sound state, as well as to give facility in the settlement of 
their balance of notes issued in the fair way of business, and being of opinion that it is 
discreditable in a bank of issue to force its notes into circulation, by exchanging them 
for other notes in the circle, they resolve to check and discourage any such irregular 
issues by every means in their power. 

20. It is further understood and agreed, in consideration of the circulation of each 
bank (other than what may be issued against gold and silver coin) being fixed and lim- 
ited, by the Act 8 & 9 Vict c. 38, that the banks shall bring to the exchange-room 
regularly, at their head office and agencies, all the exchangeable notes which they re- 
ceive, and that under no circumstances shall any bank issue the notes of another bank 
of issue in Scotland without permission first asked and obtained. 

21. The parties to this agreement shall be entitled to withdraw from it, and to re- 
ceive back their exchequer bills at their par value, with accruing interest, on giving 
three months’ notice. 


Edinburgh, Feb. 16, 1846. 


A.ex. Brarr, for the Bank of Scotland. 
Rosert Sym WItsoy, for the Royal Bank of Scotland. 

Tuo. Corrtr, for the British Linen Company. 

Rosert Pavt, for the Commercial Bank of Scotland. 

Georce Crosste, for the National Bank of Scotland. 

Samet Hay, Cashier, for the Union Bank of Scotland. 

Peter Ramsay, for-the Western Bank of Scotland. 

WivwiaM FLemmine, Manager, Edinburgh, for the Clydesdale Bank. 
Arcu. Bonar, for the Edinburgh & Glasgow Bank. 

Rosert BE Lt, for the City of Glasgow Bank. 


VI. — Exchange Banks, and Exchange Companies.* 


As these institutions exist only in Scotland, they may fairly be classed 
among the banks of Scotland. At the period they originated I wrote the 
following letter to the late Patrick Maxwell Stewart, Esq., M. P. for Ren- 
frewshire, who had asked my opinion on the subject. This letter was af- 
terwards published in the Railway Herald. 

** In compliance with your request, I will now give you my notions re- 
specting the new Exchange Banks recently formed in Scotland. 

1. A division of labor among banking institutions is by no means a new 
idea. There is scarcely any bank that carries on every branch of the bu- 


* Note by American Publisher. — Those who are curious as to the system of the Ex- 
change Bank System of Scotland, and the recent failure of these banks, are referred to 
the Bankers’ Magazine, published at Boston, pp. 249-251, and 298-301, in which the 
able views of the London Atlas and the London Bankers’ Magazine are fully given 
upon this subject. 
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siness of banking. The dealing in foreign exchanges, which forms so 
large a portion of the business of Continental bankers, is quite unknown 
to English bankers; it is confined to merchants, or to large moneyed 
houses, like the Messrs..Rothschild. In London, the West-end bankers, 
as Messrs. Coutts and Messrs. Drummond, do not discount commercial 
bills, but confine their advances to mortgages, as their connections lie 
chiefly among the aristocracy ; while the city bankers look on mortgages 
with horror, and make their advances by the discount of bills and short 
loans on personal security. Loan Banks, or Monts de Pieté, have been 
in existence for several centuries as a distinct branch of business, 
and loan societies are now sanctioned with us by Act of Parliament. 
Some London bankers do not take the agency of country banks, while 
the agency of colonial and foreign banks is often taken by mercantile 
houses, who carry on no other part of the business of bankers. I might 
add to these illustrations, but these are enough to show that division of ‘la- 
bor among banking institutions is: accordant with every-day practice, and 
therefore the new exchange banks, in marking out for themselves a par- 
ticular line of conduct, cannot be charged with any deviation from ac- 
knowledged principles. 

2. But then comes the question, Is the particular department of bank- 
ing marked out for themselves by the new exchange banks sufficiently ex- 
tensive to justify the formation of banks for that particular department, and 
also sufficiently lucrative to justify the anticipation of profit to the share- 
holders? With regard to the extent, there can be no doubt that, from the 
formation of railways, and the multiplication of companies of all sorts, 
those kinds of securities on which commercial banks do not like to make 
advances are largely on the increase. It is likely, too, that these ex- 
change banks would attract much business in the way of advances on 
goods, &c., which is now done by brokers or individual capitalists. With 
regard to profit, it is well known that loans on the kind of security taken 
by the exchange banks are always charged a higher rate of interest than 
commercial bills. 

3. One reason for the formation of banks to take up this particular line 
of business is, that it requires a peculiar kind of knowledge in the mana- 
ger. He must make himself acquainted with certain points of law con- 
nected with shares, with the value of all shares in the market, the history 
and prospects of each company, the law and practice with regard to bond- 
ed goods, and other matters that do not usually come under the notice of 
the manager of a commercial bank, and the knowledge of which he 
could not readily acquire and maintain without neglecting other matters 
of, to him, greater importance. 

4. Although the rate of interest obtained by the exchange banks will 
be higher than what is termed the market rate, yet it will be affected by 
the market rate, and hence I[ think an exchange bank cannot yield a 
high dividend to its shareholders, unless it transacts a large amount of busi- 
ness. The only deductions from the interest received must be the ex- 
pense of the establishment. Every commercial man knows that a large 
establishment can be conducted with a less proportional expense than a 
small one. To conduct even a small business with safety, an exchange 
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bank must have a first rate manager; but as the business increases, the 
same manager transacts the increased business, and the chief increased 
expense is in the number of clerks. In a large bank the expense may 
form a small proportion to the profits; in a small bank the expense may 
equal the profits, or even exceed them. ‘To do alarge business, of course 
an exchange bank must have a large capital. 

5. After a while, these exchange banks may obtain funds beyond their 
own capital. ‘The commercial banks obtain such funds by the issue of 
notes, the balance of drawing accounts, lodgments on deposits, and the 
issue of drafts on London and elsewhere. None of these means are 
adapted for exchange banks, except the lodgments on deposits. After 
they are better known to the public, perhaps they may be able to receive 
deposits for three, six, or twelve months certain, on which they may afford 
to allow higher interest than is allowed by the commercial banks. _Possi- 
bly some persons may prefer lending to these banks on liberal interest 
rather than lending on mortgage. Any large extent of this business 
would, of course, add proportionably to the profits of the bank. 

6. I know of no better form of government for an exchange bank than 
a board of directors and a manager. Commercial banks find a large 
board useful, as the number of directors exalt the bank in public estima- 
tion, and extend its influence, but with an exchange bank a small number 
of efficient directors would be preferable. But all banks should avoid 
what are called “ managing directors.” A manager is selected because 
he has had a banking eduet ition, and has obtained banking experience, 
Over him are placed two directors, who have had no banking experience. 
The manager is thus reduced to a clerk, and having neither power nor 
responsibility, he has no stimulus to exertion. The managing directors 
being members of the board, their brother directors do not scrutinize their 
acts so closely as they would the acts of the manager. These other di- 
rectors thus become ciphers. A bank thus governed resembles a private 
bank with two partners, with this difference, that the private bankers un- 
derstand their business, and deal with their own money. ‘The main ob- 
jects of managing directors are to direct the manager, and to manage the 
directors. Most of the English joint-stock banks ‘that have gone astray 
have been either constitutionally or practically governed by managing di- 
rectors. The great object of the exchange banks should be to manage 
their affairs prudently ; though a large business is essential to good profit, 
yet they should not attempt a large business with a small capital. Let 
them get a large paid-up capital first, and the large business will come of 
course. ‘The main danger to which they are exposed is, that they may 
atte a to get on too fast. 

An obstacle to the progress of these banks is the stamp duties on 
the transfers of shares. I trust these and all other banks and companies 
will use their influence to get these duties abolished. In political economy, 
there is no proposition capable of clearer demonstration than that domestic 
taxes on the transfer of property are pernicious. Our Government seem 
to have recognized this principle last session in their spontaneous surren- 
der of the auction duties. There is no more reason in laying a tax upon 
the sale of railway shares than there would be in lay'ng a tax upon the 
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sale of iron and timber. It will be a happy thing if the formation of ex- 
change banks should have the effect of causing these taxes to be repealed. 

You will perceive from what I have written that my opinions are in 
favor of these exchange banks. Presuming they will be well managed 
(for without good management no bank can succeed), I think they will be 
found profitable channels for the employment of capital, and after a while 
may worthily take their place side by side with the other banking estab- 
lishments of Scotland.” 


The following extracts, from a letter addressed in March, 1847, by 
George Kinnear, Esq., the manager of the Glasgow Commercial Ex- 
change Company, to Alexander Blair, Esq., the treasurer of the Bank of 
Scotland, point out the difference between the business of those compa- 
nies and that of the Commercial Banks : — 


“The advances of exchange companies are all made, irrespective of commercial 
credit, on the security of shares in joint-stock companies. Although these shares pre- 
sent the most undeniable and complete security, they do not present what all prudent 
bankers understand by a legitimate banking security. Every banker knows that he might 
as well devote his funds to lending over land as over shares; that when he does so, he 
in reality abstracts his funds from banking, and to that extent loses his banking power ; 
and that, just in proportion as he does so, he must be prepared to give up his commer- 
cial business. 

“It is this which has induced prudent bankers, not only in Scotland, but everywhere 
else, to repudiate such transactions as inconsistent with the prosperity of their commer- 
cial business. They do occasionally lend a customer over his shares, as they also oc- 
casionally lend a customer over the security of his title deeds, but they regard both as 
equally foreign to their legitimate business, and are well aware that if they practised 
either for any length of time they would ruin their legitimate commercial trade.” 

“ The Commercial Exchange Company allows interest at 5 per cent. on deposits for 
six months certain, and repayable at three months’ notice. The Bank of Scotland 
allows interest at 4 per cent. on deposits repayable at call. I may appeal to any re- 
spectable banker, bill broker, or money dealer of any kind, if a difference of one per 
cent. per annum is too much between money for nine months certain, and money at a 
moment’s notice? I maintain that it is not; and that the extra one per cent. which 
we pay is justly due on account of the superior character of the article which we re- 
ceive.” 

“The whole of the money lent by the Commercial Exchange Company is at the 
rate of 64 per cent. pet annum, and is lent for six months at a time. On all six 
months’ paper the Bank of Scotland charge 6 per cent., so that the Commercial Ex- 
change charge only one half per cent. more than the Bank of Scotland. Nor is this 
half per cent. charged for nothing; as the bank has no trouble in taking bills at six 
months, while the Exchange Company has the trouble and risk of taking over securi- 
ties, and of renewing and changing them for the parties as they may desire.” 

“The Exchange Company allows 5 per cent. for money, and charge 64 per cent., 
making a fixed difference in favor of the company of 14 per cent. The Bank-of Scot- 
land allows on current accounts 34 per cent., on deposit receipts 4 per cent., and 
charges on bills under four months 5 per cent., and above four months 6 per cent. ; 
making a difference in favor of the bank varying from one per cent. up to 24 per 
cent.” 

“ The directors of the Commercial Exchange Company have allowed to the public 
5 per cent. on money deposited with them ; and they have done so, although the Bank 
of Scotland and the Royal Bank only allow 4 per cent.” 

“ If money, repayable on demand, be worth to these. banks 4 per cent., it follows as 
a matter of course, that money for six months certain, and repayable at three months’ 
notice, ought to be worth 5 per cent.” 

“TI beg of you to recollect what class of people it is who are the great majority of 
depositors. Mostly persons incapable of working, — maiden ladies, widows, and or- 
phans, — people incapable of making the most of their money for themselves, — nay, 
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most of them, either from their sex or their ignorance of business, hardly capable of 
judging w here their money is safe. 

‘It is a very great pleasure to me to know that the establishment of the exchange 
companies has been of great service to this class of persons. Hundreds of persons of 
moderate means have had their comforts increased, by the increased interest they thus 
derive from the money, on the produce of which they are obliged to live ; and I rejoice 
to believe, that thousands will yet enjoy similar benefits.” 

“ The exchange companies no more compete with banks than do the river trusts, 
harbour trusts, railway companies, road trusts, and other public undertakings, who bor- 
row money for lengthened periods. There is, in fact, no possible room for jealousy or 
competition between banks and exchange companies, for there is no business under- 
taken by the one which could be accepted of by the other with any safety or propriety. 
You will yourself acknowledge that the Bank ‘of Scotland could not afford to receive 
money on deposit for nine months certain at 5 per cent. ; and I assure you the Com- 
mercial Exchange Company could not afford to give 4 per cent. for money at call.” 

“ We do not, in the smallest degree, injure or interfere with the prosperity of com- 
mercial banking ; on the contrary, the establishment of exchange companies must have 
given a very acceptable apology to prudent bankers for declining to make advances to 
their customers on securities, which (although quite good in themselves) are as foreign 
to prudent banking as advancing money on mortgage over land.” 

“ What you call evils are in fact great public benefits. First, by conferring substan- 
tial advantages on a certain class of depositors ; and secondly, by enabling the internal 
improvements of the country to be carried out with an ease and rapidity which could 
not otherwise be attained.” 


The Exchange Banks and Companies that have been formed in Scot- 
land are the following : — 


The Exchange Bank of Scotland, at Edinburgh. 

The Commercial Exchange Company, at Glasgow. 

The Union Exchange Company, at Glasgow. 

The National Exchange Company, at Glasgow. 

The Glasgow Exchange Company, at Glasgow. 

The West of Glasgow Exchange Company, at Glasgows 


1. The Exchange Bank of Scotland. — This bank has a charter under 
Sir Robert Peel’s Act of 1845. Its paid up capital is £350,000, and it 
has about £400,000 deposits. Jt cannot issue notes. In making pay- 
ments it issues the notes of the City of Glasgow Bank. It has paid a 
ana of 6 per cent 

The Commercial Exchange Company. — This bank has no charter. 
It w was established before the passing of the Act of 1845, but not regis- 
tered until after the passing of the Act. It has since registered, and 
hence the directors consider that they are entitled to carry on business as 
a bank without a charter. The extracts we have made from the pam- 
phlet of Mr. Kinnear, the manager of this bank, will show the principles 
on which it is conducted. 

The Union Exchange Company of Glasgow, does not profess to be 
a bank at all, and hence avoids the question of a charter. At a special 
general meeting of shareholders, held in November, 1846, it was resolved 
‘that the word * banking’ be omitted from the name or firm of the Com- 
pany, as prescribed by the first article of the contract of copartnery, and 
from the description of companies referred to in the third article of said 
contract ; and that a special declaration be added to the said third clause 
of the said contract, that it has not been, and does not form any part of 
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the business of the company to make advances simply on personal secu- 
rity, unaccompanied by the collateral security of real or personal proper- 
ty.” Its paid-up capital is about £250,000, on which it has paid a divi- 
dend of 74 = cent. 

4. The . National Exchange Company. — This company has been very 
unsuccessful. It commenced in the year 1845, and got into difficulties at 
the end of 1847. Their first paid up capital was £210, 790. They have 
since made a call of £2 a share more, on 57,000 shares, to enable them 
to meet their liabilities. 

The Glasgow Exchange Company began business in 1847, and 
el up creditably in 1848, returning to their shareholders 4s. per share 
more than they had paid up. 

6. The West of Scotland Exchange Investment Company is winding 
up its affairs, and is expected to return to its shareholders nearly the 
whole of its paid-up capital, — about £ 120,000. 

The losses that have fallen upon exchange companies seem to have 
arisen mainly from the great reduction that has taken place in the price 
of railway shares. The following observations of the directors of the 
Glasgow Exchange Company, with reference to the prosecution of their 
business, appear very just and impartial : — 


“ The directors will first state the negative view of the question. From the nature 
of the transactions which form the general business of exchange companies, their suc- 
eess depends chiefly upon a high state of the prosperity of the country, and particularly 
of railway enterprise. The main object of nearly all who enter into such transactions 
is to realize the benefits of an expected augmentation of the value of the stock; the 
business, therefore, is necessarily attended with risk, and though that risk may be 
guarded by what appears an ample margin, recent experience has shown that this has 
not been a sufficient precaution 

* The directors’ short experience may not give much weight to their opinion ; but it 
appears to them to be essential to the profitable nanagement of the company’s business, 
that it should possess, in addition to its own capital, a considerable amount of money 
in loans from the public. The employment of such money is the chief source of the 
profit of banking companies, and this advantage is still more required by exchange 
companies. To command a share of such loans, this company must possess the confi- 
dence of the public: what might tend to infuse this confidence would be a large paid- 
up capital ; but although this would be quite requisite. if the business is to be carried 
on, yet it is doubtful how far it would remove the strong prejudice which has taken 
possession of the public mind against exchange companies, — a prejudice which is a 
good deal mixed up with the injurious effects to individual fortunes which recent bank- 
ruptcies have disclosed, as arriving out of transactions with exchange companies. 

‘The directors will now state what has occurred to them in favor of prosecuting the 
business. 

‘The magnitude of railway stock in this country is so great, that it may be fairly 
concluded it will always form a subject of extensive dealings, and that, therefore, there 
will always be a large field on which business may be cultivated. In ordinary times, 
the risks attending the business of the company would not be much; and it is not to 
be expected that a period such as has just been passed, distinguished by extraordinary 
vicissitudes in the value of public securities, will often oceur., 

* The prejudice which exists against such companies at present, time may remove, 
for it does not appear to the directors that the grounds of that prejudice rest on any 
principle that would not apply to any other joint-stock company; but it is not to be 
concealed that the existence of this prejudice will be an obstacle, for a time, to the fa- 
cility of increasing the paid-up capital, and the increase of loans from the public, — 
both essential to the profitable results of the business ” 
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Section VIIL.—THE BANKS OF IRELAND. 


Tue last Act of Parliament for regulating banks in Ireland is the 8 & 9 
Vict. cap. 37, passed in the year 1845. 

This Act recites that by the Act 21 & 22 Geo. III. an act was passed 
for establishing a bank by the name of the Governor and Company of the 
Bank of Ireland ; and which prohibited any other company consisting of 
more than six persons to issue notes payable on demand or within any 
time less than six months. That by the Act 1 & 2 Geo. IV. cap. 72, 
other companies consisting of more than six partners might issue notes 
payable on demand, at a greater distance than fifty miles (Irish) from Lon- 
don. And that by 6 Geo. IV. cap. 42, and 1 Wm. IV. cap. 32, such 
co-partnerships of bankers might transact certain matters of business by 
agents in Dublin, including the payment though not the issue of notes. 

The Act further recites that the Bank of Ireland had at various times 
advanced for the public service, the several sums of £600,000, £ 500,- 
000 and £ 1,250,000 late Irish currency ; and that by the 48 Geo. III. 
cap. 103, the charter of the Bank of Ireland was extended to the first day 
of January, 1837,— upon twelve months’ notice to be published in the 
Dublin Gazette, and after the repayment of the above-mentioned sums. 
And that by the Act 1 & 2 Geo. IV. cap. 72, the Bank of Ireland had 
agreed to advance a further sum of £500,000, and the bank was em- 
powered to enlarge their capital to £ 3,000,000 ; making the total ad- 
vances £ 2,850,000 late Irish currency, equal to £2,630,769 4s. 8d. 
sterling money of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland ; on 
which, by the Act 3 & 4 Vict. c. 75, the bank received an annuity from 
the Government of £ 115,384 12s. 4d. sterling, payable on the Sth of 
January and 5th of July in each year, redeemable upon six months’ no- 
tice, to be given after January Ist, 1841, and after payment of the above- 
mentioned sums. 

The Act further recites, that the above annuity of £115,384 12s. 4d. 
has, with the consent of the said governor and company, been reduced 
to £92,076 18s. 5d., being at the rate of 34 per cent. per annum on the 
capital sum'of £ 2,630,769 4s. 8d., which capital sum shall not be re- 
paid until the expiration of six months’ notice, to be given after January 
Ist, 1855 ; and that, during such term, the said governor and company 
shall manage the public debt free of all charge. . The company is to con- 
tinue a corporation, for the purpose of carrying on the business of bank- 
ing, but not to have any exclusive privileges. ‘The charter to continue 
until the expiration of twelve months’ notice to be given, and published 
in the Dublin Gazette, after January Ist, 1855, and upon repayment of 
the sums due from the Government to the bank. 

The Act removes, from the 6th day of December, 1845, all restric- 
tions upon banks having more than six partners issuing notes and carry- 
ing on business in Dublin, and within fifty miles thereof. But no banker 
shall issue any larger amount of notes than the average amount he had 
in circulation during the year ending the first day of May, 1845, (which 
amount shall be certified by the Commissioners of Stamps,) and the 
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amount of gold and silver coin he may have in his hands, in the propor- 
tion of not more than one fourth of silver to that of gold, 

In case two banks should unite, the new bank to have the power of is- 
sue to the amount of both the united banks. Any bank may arrange 
with the Bank of Ireland to give up its issue ; and in that case the Bank 
of Ireland may increase its issue to that amount. But the bank that thus 
contracts shall not afterwards resume its issue. All notes for a fractional 
part of a pound are prohibited. Each bank issuing notes is required to 
send to the Stamp-office weekly returns, stating the amount of notes in 
circulation on each Saturday, distinguishing those below £5; and also 
the amount of gold and silver coin he eld at each of the head i or prin- 
cipal places of issue in Ireland. And from these returns the Commis- 
sioners of Stamps and Taxes shall make a monthly return, which shall 
be published in the Dublin Gazette. This monthly average must not 
exceed the amount certified by the commissioners and the amount of gold 
and silver on hand. 

All banks are required to send a list of their shareholders to the 
Stamp-office, every year, between the Ist and the 15th of January, to be 
published in the Dublin Gazette before the first day of the succeeding 
March. All banks, whether they issue notes or not, are entitled to sue 
and be sued in the name of their public registered officer. 

Upon the Act of 1845, for the Regulation of Banks in Ireland, we may 
observe : — 

1. The authorized issue is like that of the banks of Scotland, the aver- 
age amount of the year ending on the Ist day of May, 1845. 

If any two banks unite, the new bank may issue to the amount of the 
circ nae of both the united banks. Here the law is the same as that of 
Scotland, but different from that of England. 

3. If any bank gives up its issue, and agrees to issue Bank of Ireland 
notes, the Bank of Ireland may increase her authorized issue to the full 
amount of the issue of the bank whose notes are withdrawn. In Eng- 
land, the Bank of England can, in a similar case, issue only to the extent 
of two thirds of the issue of the bank whose notes are withdrawn. ‘There 
is no similar provision in the Act referring to Scotland. 

4. Another difference may be noticed between Ireland and Scotland. 
All the notes issued at the branch banks in Scotland are payable only at 
the head office of the bank that issued them. In Ireland all the notes are 
legally demandable in gold at the branches where they have been issued. 
Hence the banks in Ireland must kee »~p some gold at every branch, while 
the banks in Scotland need not have any gold except at the head office. 
In both countries, the banks must hold a stock of g gold equal to the amount 
of notes in circulation beyond the authorized issue: and, according to 
the Act, this gold must be at the head office, or chief place of issue. The 
gold held at the branches, however necessary for business purposes, is 
not taken into account in the returns to the Stamp-office. ‘The banks, 
indeed, return the whole amount of the gold in their possession ; and it is 
this which is published in the newspapers. But the amount held against 
the excess of authorized issue must be held at the chief office, or other 
chief places of issue. In the Provincial Bank of [reland these places are 
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Cork, Limerick, Dublin, and Belfast. They are desirous of having in ad- 
dition, Waterford and Sligo. (Mr. Murray’s Evidence. Lords, 4279.) 

The banking institutions of Dublin are the Bank of Ireland, which is a 
chartered bank, like the Bank of England. It is the Government bank. 
It issues notes, and has branches in the principal towns throughout lre- 
land. It has now no exclusive privileges. 

The Provincial Bank of Ireland, and the National Bank of Ireland. 
These are joint-stock banks that issue notes, and have numerous branches. 
These two banks are governed by boards of directors, who meet in Lon- 
don. 

The Hibernian Bank, and the Royal Bank of Ireland. These are 
joint-stock banks, that do not issue notes, and have no branches, except 
that the Hibernian Bank has a branch at Drogheda. 

The private banks of Messrs. La Touche & Co., Messrs. Ball & Co., 
and Messrs. Boyle, Low, Pim, & Co. 

There are three joint-stock banks at Belfast, all of which issue notes 
and have branches. ‘They are the Northern Bank, the Belfast Bank, 
and the Ulster Bank. 

There is also a joint-stock bank at Tipperary, which does not issue 
notes, but has several branches. 


The Bank of Ireland. 


In tracing the history of banking we may observe that most public 
banks have been formed, in the first instance, under the protection of the 
Government of the state in which they were established. Such was the 
case with the banks of Venice, Genoa, and Amsterdam; and such, too, 
was the case with the banks of England, of Scotland, and of Ireland. 
The former were closely connected with the state, and may properly be 
called “State Banks”; the latter had peculiar privileges bestowed by 
charter, and are usually called * Chartered Banks.” These privileges 
may be divided into two classes, those which refer to the proprietors them- 
selves, and those which refer to other parties. ‘The privileges of the 
first class relate to the amount of capital, the form of government, the 
number of the directors, and the mode of their nomination, the meeting 
of the proprietors, and the specification of the branches of business the 
bank are allowed to carry on. The privileges of the second class refer 
to the restricted liability of the shareholders, and the prohibition of other 
parties carrying on the same business. 

If the charters granted to banking companies referred only to the first 
class of privileges, they would be “liable t to but little objection. In the 
infancy of commerce and of banking, the assistance of the government 
may with propriety be granted to encourage the formation of institutions, 
so eminently calculated to promote the public advantage. But of what 
avail are prohibitory clauses? If no other persons are disposed to form 
similar institutions, then those prohibitions are a nullity. But if other 
parties are disposed to form similar companies, without the assistance of 
the Government, then why should the Government interfere at all? Why 
should they grant a charter to effect an object which can be effected with- 


out their assistance ? 
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In the charter first granted to the Bank of England in 1694, there 
was no prohibitory clause But when the charter was renewed in 1708, 
it was enacted that no other company formed of more than six persons 
should carry on the business of banking in England. The charter grant- 
ed to the Bank of Scotland, in 1695, contained the following prohibition, 
— ‘That for the period of twenty-one years from the 17th of July 1695, 
it should not be lawful for any other persons to set up a distinct company 
or bank within the kingdom of Scotland.” This privilege was not re- 
newed after the expiration of the twenty-one years; and in the year 
1727, a charter, without any prohibitions, was also granted to the Royal 
Bank of Scotland. In the year 1746, the British Linen Company was 
formed, and carried on the business of banking as a joint-stock company. 
Subsequently this bank also obtained a charter, but without any exclusive 
privilege. Hence Scotland has had the advantage of chartered banks, 
and joint-stock banks, and private banks, all working well together with- 
out producing those effects which in this country have followed the prohib- 
itory clauses of the charter of the Bank of England. 

Both in its constitution and government the Bank of Ireland closely im- 
itated the Bank of England ; and it has produced in Ireland most of the 
advantages and evils which that establishment has produced in this coun- 
try. It has supplied the country with a currency of undoubted solidity ; 
it has supported public credit, it has granted facilities to trade, and it has 
assisted the financial operations of the Government. On the other hand, 
its prohibitory clause necessarily led to the formation of many private 
banks, whose failure was the cause of immense wretchedness to all classes 
of the population. 

The charter of the Bank of Ireland contained a clause, which prevented 
more than six persons forming themselves into a company to carry on 
the business of banking in Ireland. In the year 1824, they surrendered 
this exclusive privilege, as far as regard those places which are situated 
ata greater distance than fifty Irish miles from Dublin; and in 1826, the 
Bank of England made a similar surrender, with regard to places ata 
greater distance than sixty-five miles from London. As eleven Irish miles 
are equal to fourteen English miles, fifty Irish miles are equal to about 
sixty-five English miles. But it must be observed, that Dublin is situated 
on the sea-coast, therefore, the Bank of Ireland had only the monopoly 
of a semicircle, whose radius is fifty Irish miles. But London, being 
situated inland, the Bank of England had the monopoly of a whole cir- 
cle of 130 English miles in diameter. 

The Bank of Ireland was established by an Act of Parliament passed 
in 1782, 21 & 22 Geo. IIL. cap. 16. The following are the provisions 
of this Act: — 

The capital was £600,000, which was lent to Government at 4 per 
cent. No one person was permitted to subscribe more than £ 10,000. 
If the bank incurred debts to a greater amount than their capital, the sub- 
scribers were answerable in their private capacity to the creditors in pro- 
portion to their subscriptions. ‘The bank were not either to borrow or 
to lend money at a higher interest than 5 per cent., nor to engage in 
any business but banking. The stock to be transferable, and deemed 
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ersonal estate, and as such to go to the executors of the holders, and 
not to their heirs. No transfer of bank stock to be valid, unless regis- 
tered in the bank books, in seven days from the contract, and actually 
transferred in fourteen days ; the charter to expire at twelve months’ no- 
tice after the Ist day of January, 1794, and repayment of all sums due 
by the Government to the bank. 

The charter is dated May 15, 1783, and contains as follows : — Such 
persons as should subscribe before January 1, 1784, the sum of £600,000 
were to be formed into a corporation, to be styled the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of Ireland; the corporation were to have a gov- 
ernor, deputy-governor, and fifteen directors ; which governor, deputy- 
governor, and directors, or any eight or more of them, shall be called a 
Court of Directors, for the management of the affairs of the corporation. 

Fifteen directors shall be chosen annually, between March 25 and 
April 25 in each year, and not above two thirds of the directors of the 
preceding year to be reélected. 

The notice for the meeting of general courts of proprietors to be affixed 
upon the Royal Exchange in Dublin at least two days before the time of 
meeting. The qualification for a voter at a general court shall be £500 
stock, to be held for six months preceding, unless it came by will, mar- 
riage, &c. The qualification for Governor shall be £ 4,000 stock, and for 
deputy-governor £ 3,000, and for director £ 2,000. 

No dividend shall at any time be made by the said governor and com- 
pany, save only out of the interest, profit, or produce, arising by or out 
of the said capital, stock or fund, or by such dealing, buying, or selling. 
as is allowed by the said Act of Parliament; nor without the consent of 
the members of the said corporation, in a general court qualified to vote 
as aforesaid. 

The governor or deputy-governor shall summon four general courts 
at least in every year. One in the month of September, one in Decem- 
ber, one in April, and another in July. 

The governor or deputy-governor shall also summon a general court. 
whenever requested to do so by nine members, each holding £ 500 stock. 

If governor and deputy-governor be absent one hour after the usual 
time of proceeding, at any general court or court of directors, a chairman 
shall be chosen for that time only, who shall have like privileges as the 
governor or deputy-governor. 

Governor, deputy-governor, or chairman, not to vote in general courts, 
or court of directors, save when there shall happen to be an equal number 
of votes on each side. 

The Bank of Ireland commenced business at St. Mary’s Abbey, June 
25, 1783. After the Union, its office was removed to the Parliament 
House. 

In the year 1821, the capital of the Bank of Ireland was increased from 
£ 2,500,000 to £3,000,000 Irish currency. The additional £500,000 
was taken from the bank’s surplus fund, and lent to the Government at 4 
per cent., to be repaid by the Ist of January , 1838. The increased capital 
was divided among the proprietors, at the rate of £20 for every £ 100 
they possessed. In consideration of this increase of capital, the bank 
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consented to a clause in this Act, whereby persons in partnership, resid- 
ing fifty miles from Dublin, might carry on the business of banking, al- 
though such partnership might consist of more than six partners ; but that 
such partnership should possess no other privilege than being allowed to 
sue and be sued in the name of a public officer, should Parliament here- 
after think fit to grant such a power. ‘This privilege was of little prac- 
tical use, for, according to the construction put upon the Act, it required 
that all the partners in these banks should reside in Ireland. 

In this year an Act was passed (5 Geo. IV. cap. 73) “ to relieve bank- 
ers in Ireland from certain restraints imposed by the provisions of the 
29 Geo. II., and to render all and each of the members of certain co- 
partnerships of bankers, which may be established, liable to the engage- 
ments of such copartnerships, and to enable such copartnerships to sue 
and be sued in the name of their public officer.” 

Those clauses in the former Act that required the names of all the 
partners to be subscribed to the notes, and which prohibited bankers being 
traders, are by this Act repealed. Banking partnerships exceeding six 
persons, and carrying on business at any place beyond fifty miles from 
Dublin, shall be registered at the Stamp-office, Dublin; and also the 
names of the public officers, in whose name such partnerships sue and are 
sued. The names of those public officers were also required to be sub- 
scribed to all notes and receipts issued by the company. Judgments 
against the public officers to operate as judgment against the partnership, 
and execution upon judgment may be issued against any member of the 
society, and the public officer to be saved harmless. 

In the year 1825 was passed the “ Act for the better regulation of co- 
partnerships of certain bankers in Ireland.” It was obtained by the di- 
rectors of the Provincial Bank of Ireland, as the Acts previously granted 
did not furnish the facilities which the Provincial Bank required for the 
beneficial exercise of its operations. It confirmed the permission granted 
by former Acts to establish joint-stock banks at a greater distance than 
fifty miles from Dublin, and permitted persons resident in Great Britain 
to become shareholders in such banks. The banks were required to re- 
gister at the Stamp-office in Dublin an account of the names of the firms, 
the several partners therein, and the public officers thereof. The partner- 
ships shall sue and be sued in the name of their public officers. Parties 
obtaining judgments in Ireland may authorize the acknowledgment of like 
judgment in Great Britain; and, in like manner, parties obtaining judg- 
ment in Great Britain may proceed thereon in I[reland. Judgments 
against public officers shall operate against the society, and execution upon 
judgment may be issued against any ‘member of the co- -partnership All 
transfer of shares must be registered at the Stamp-office. 

In this year, too, an Act of Parliament was passed to assimilate the 
currency of Ireland to that of England. It is entitled, “* An Act to pro- 
vide for the assimilation of the currency and moneys of account through- 
out the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.” (6 Geo. IV. 
cap. 79.) The Act recites, that the pound sterling in Great Britain and 
Ireland respectively is divided into twenty shillings, and the shilling into 
twelve pence; but the silver coin which represents a shilling in Great 
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Britain is paid and accepted in Ireland for thirteen pence, and the pound 
sterling of Great Britain is, at the par of exchange, paid and accepted 
for one pound one shilling and eight pence ef the currency of Ireland ; 
and that great complexity of accounts, and other inconveniences, arise 
from the said difference of currencies. It then enacts, that the currency 
of Great Britain shall be the currency of the United Kingdom, and all re- 
ceipts, payments, contracts, and dealings, shall be made in such currency. 
And all contracts, debts, &c., made or contracted previous to the com- 
mencement of this Act shall be carried into effect, and satisfied by pay- 
ment in British currency of 12-13ths of the amount according to Irish 
currency. All duties and public revenues, and all funds and public debts, 
shall be estimated in British currency, and the accounts thereof kept ac- 
cordingly. After a day to be named by proclamation, British silver and 
gold coins shall be current in Ireland at the same rate of pence as in Great 
Britain. On the like proclamation, [rish copper coin shall be brought 
into the Bank of Ireland, and exchanged there for British copper coin, at 
the rate of twelve pence British for thirteen pence Irish, and the Irish 
copper coin shall cease to circulate. Bankers’ notes shall be made pay- 
able in British currency. No notes payable in Irish currency shall be re- 
issued after the commencement of this Act, under a penalty of £ 50 for 
each offence. Bankers may deliver into the Stamp-office re-issuable 
notes, payable in Irish currency, and receive in lieu thereof new stamps 
to the whole amount of the stamps delivered up, if dated within one year 
previous, or three fourths if within two years, and one half if within three 


years. This Act came into operation on the 5th day of January, 1826. 

Very ample returns of the state of the Bank of Ireland are published 
in the Appendix attached to the Reports of the Parliamentary Commit- 
tees. The following is that of the latest date : — 


12TH FeprRvary, 1848. 
Circulation : — £ £ Securities : — £ £ 
£5 and above, . 1,867,300 Public, - n ° - 3,735,800 
Under, . - 1,232,900 Private, viz. 
——— 3,100,200 Notes and Bills 
Deposits : — discounted, . 2,605,400 
Public, . _. 1,836,600 All other Private 
Private and Sun- Securities, . 536,900 
dry Balances,. 2,160,500 —_——- 3, 142,300 
——— 3,497,100 Specie, . ‘ 2 ‘ 808,500 


6,597,300 7,686,600 


This account includes the bank and the branches. The circulation of 
the branches was: — £ 5 and above, £'769,800; under £5, £855,500 ; 
making a total of £ 1,625,300. The deposits at the branches amounted 
to £ 564,800, and the bills under discount to £ 1,852,000. 

The Bank of Ireland has branches at the following places : — 


Armagh, Drogheda, Longford, Tullamore, 
Ballinasloe, Dundalk, Maryborough, Waterford, 
Belfast, * Galway, New Ross, Westport, 
Carlow, Kilkenny, Newry, Wexford, 
Clonmel, Limerick, Sligo, Youghal. 
Cork, Londonderry, Tralee, 
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The Provincial Bank of Ireland. 


Public banks may be divided into three classes: first, Chartered Banks, 
those which have received a charter from the crown; secondly, Joint- 
stock Banks, formed under the common law; and, thirdly, Joint-stock 
Banks, formed under the statute law. 

The common law of England allowed any number of persons to form 
themselves into a partnership to carry on banking. At the same time, it 
presented this inconvenience in the formation of such partnerships, — in 
all actions at law, it was necessary to state the names of all the individ- 
uals who composed the company. Another inconvenience of partnerships 
formed under the common law was, that all the partners were answerable 
for the debts of the company, to the full extent of their property, not only 
while they were partners, but after they had ceased to be partners, as far 
as regards any transactions that took place during the continuance of their 
partnership. ‘The banks avoided these inconveniences, in the first place, 
by conducting their business in the names of trustees, in the same way as 
some of the insurance companies; and in the second place, by inserting 
a clause in the deed of settlement, that in case the bank should lose one 
third or one fourth the amount of its paid-up capital, it should immediate- 
ly be dissolved. 

The statutes 6 Geo. IV. c. 42, with reference to Ireland, and 7 Geo. 
IV. c. 46, with reference to England, not only repealed those Acts of 
Parliament which prohibited the formation of banking companies having 
more than six partners, but they also removed the inconveniences of the 
common law. It was enacted, that it should no longer be necessary, in 
legal actions, that the names of all the partners should be placed upon 
the record; but that the company should register at the Stamp-office 
the name of some one person in whose name they wished to sue and be 
sued. Any party who had a disputed claim upon the company must sue 
this public officer, and when he had obtained a verdict in his favor, he 
might issue judgment against all the partners, in the same way as though 
he had obtained a verdict against them all. And, that he might have no 
difficulty in ascertaining who were or were not partners, it was required 
that the names of all the partners should be annually registered at the 
Stamp-office. The statute law also obviated the second inconvenience of 
the common law, by enacting that every partner, as soon as he had trans- 
ferred his share, should be released from all liability as to the subsequent 
act of the company, and at the end of three vears he was no longer liable 
for any acts that took place even at the time he was a partner. 

The Provincial Bank of Ireland was formed under the statute of 6 Geo. 
[V. c. 42. Few banks have in so short a time advanced to so high a de- 
gree of prosperity. The circumstances of Ireland at that period were 
friendly to the growth of such an establishment. The recent abolition 
of the union duties, and the introduction of steamboats, had given a stim- 
ulus to the trade between the two countries, while nearly all the banks in 
the south of Ireland had been swept as by a whirlwind from the face of 
the land. The operations of the bank were also facilitated by the assimi- 
lation of the currency, and the measures taken by the Government and 
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the Bank of Ireland to prevent these fluctuations in the exchanges which 
had previously existed. But the prosperity of this bank must be attribut- 
ed chiefly to the wisdom and prudence manifested in its constitution and 
in its subsequent government. The capital was raised chiefly in England, 
and London was, consequently, made the seat of government. The 
board of directors was composed of merchants and statesmen, and the 
latter were taken from the leading men of the two parties into which Ire- 
land was then divided. The local government of the respective branches 
in Ireland was composed of directors possessing local knowledge and in- 
fluence, and of managers selected for their experience in banking, and 
the manager had a veto upon the decision of the board. An inspector 
was appointed to visit the branches, and to report to the London office. 

At the same time, the bank had considerable difficulties to contend 
against. Property in Ireland was considered insecure ; political and re- 
ligious feelings often interfered with matters of business; the habits of 
the people were not commercial ; and the country had suffered so severe- 
ly from private banking, that confidence was not easily acquired for a 
new company, the members and constitution of which were but imper- 
fectly known. Before these difficulties had been completely overcome, 
the bank became involved in a competition with branches of the Bank of 
[reland, and exposed to sudden demands for gold arising out of political 
events. 

The object of the bank is thus stated in the original prospectus : — 


“ The bank to have a capital of £ 2,000,000, if necessary, subscribed in shares of 
£100 each. To have a board of directors in London, and establishments for business 
in the principal towns of Ireland which are distant above fifty miles from Dublin. 
At each of these places, a part of its stock to be subscribed, and from the stockholders 
a local board of directors to be chosen. The establishments to be managed by steady, 
experienced persons sent from England, with the advice and under the inspection 
of the local directors, but subject to the entire control of the London board, to whom 
accounts shall be regularly transmitted.” 


The first report, delivered by the directors to the shareholders in May, 
1826, stated that the bank had the following nine branches : — 


Opened. Opened. 
Cork, . ‘ ; - Sept. 1, 1825 Wexford, . : : . Feb. 27, 1826 
Limerick, . * F Nov. 1, 1825 Belfast, R P ‘ Mar. 1, 1826 
Clonmel, . ‘ . Noy. 15, 1825 Waterford, . ; - May 1, 1826 
Londonderry, . - Dee. 12, 1825 Galway, . ‘ - May 1, 1826 
Sligo, . . .  « Feb. 20,1826 


The state of banking in Ireland at the time the Provincial Bank was 
formed is thus described in their Eleventh Annual Report, delivered in 
May, 1836: — 


“ To show the progress of that competition, it may be sufficient to state, that prior 
to 1825, when the Act 6 Geo. IV. c. 42 was passed, under which the Provincial Bank 
was established, the Bank of Ireland had no establishment out of Dublin. 

“That in Dublin itself there were only four more, and these private banks; and 
that in all Ireland besides there were no other than private banks, and these only in 
Belfast, Cork, Wexford, and Mallow. 

“From 1825 to 1834, banking offices in the chief cities and towns of Ireland had 
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been gradually established by the Provincial Bank, the Bank of Ireland, the Northern 
and the Belfast Banks, to the number of about fifty ; while, within the short space of 
the last two years, the offices of joint-stock banks having resident managers or agents 
beyond fifty miles from Dublin, added to the branches of the Bank of Ireland, have 
increased to upwards of 120, and appear to be daily augmenting in number ; besides 
which, there are a great variety of stations attended on market-days by non-resident 
agents, on behalf of one or other of such banks ; and, in addition to all these, several 
establishments, on a large scale, have been lately announced in Dublin as in con- 
nection with some of the joint-stock banks most recently formed in the provinces. 

* The directors cannot, however, regard this unexampled rapidity of increase in the 
number of banks as a certain indication of prosperity. Amidst the excitement arising 
out of this state of things, they have considered it to be their duty to impress upon all 
their local directors and managers the necessity of increased caution and vigilance, and 
to warn them of the extreme danger of entering upon a race of competition, in which 
those who engage in it are too apt to overlook what is essential to their own safety.” 


There is no joint-stock bank of whose rise and progress we have a 
more detailed account than the Provincial Bank of Ireland. This account 
is furnished to us in the evidence given to a Committee of the House of 
Commons, by the late secretary, Mr. James Marshall. We recommend 
the following quotations to the especial consideration of students in prac- 
tical banking, as showing most minutely the various steps by which pros- 
perity is obtained by banking institutions : — 


1.— The Constitution of the Provincial Bank of Ireland. 


“Can you explain to the committee the constitution of the Provincial Bank ? — I 
ean. I may make reference to the annual reports of the institution, of which, I un- 
derstand, copies were furnished to this committee; a report is made to the proprie- 
tors on the third Thursday of May in each year. 

“ By whom is that report prepared ? — By a special committee. 

“ A committee of the board of directors ?— A committee of the board of directors, 
whom it is my duty to attend on such occasions, and to be their organ in acting as the 
clerk of that committee. 

“ When that sub-committee has prepared the report, what further step is then taken # 
It is submitted then to the general court of directors. 

“Is it examined by them ? — By the general court; it is laid before them, and every 
part of it is explained to them ; and they have it in their power to examine any part, 
to refer instantly to the books, or the source from which it is drawn. The committee 
in making it up go very minutely to work, and examine very particularly. 

“Then are the committee to understand, that before the report is laid before the 
proprietors, that report is first submitted to a select committee, reported by them to 
the general court, and approved of by the general court ?—It is; it is, in the first 
instance, signed by the chairman of the committee, when presented to the general 
court. 

“When laid before the proprietors, is it laid before the proprietors on the responsi- 
bility of the court of directors ‘ — Completely so.” 

“ Just confine yourself at present to the constitution of the bank. ‘It may be here 
proper to state, for the information of the proprietors, the regulations which have been 
adopted, in the first place, for conducting business in a proper manner at the branches : 
and, secondly, for the control and superintendence which are exercised over them by 
the directors in London. First, as to the branches; for the due management of the 
business at each a suitable house has been obtained, and the following officers have 
been provided ; viz. manager, accountant, teller, clerk, porter; all of whom find secu- 
rity for their fidelity. Where the scale of business requires it, the number of the in- 
ferior officers is increased, but there are only two principal officers at any branch, 
viz. manager and accountant ; and for securing more effectually the proper discharge 
of the duties of all, and assisting the manager with advice and information, there has 
been appointed at each station a board of local directors, consisting, according to cir- 
cumstances, of three, four, or five gentlemen of the first respectability in the place, 
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who, in order to be eligible, must themselves have an interest in the establishment, by 
holding ten shares each of its stock. ‘The duty of these gentlemen is to meet daily at 
a given hour at the bank’s office, and, along with the manager, to judge of bills pre- 
sented for disc ount, and of all applications for credits. For every act of business of 
this nature it is necessary that two local directors and the manager be present ; and it 
is provided, that where applications for discounts or credits exceed, in individual cases, 
a certain fixed amount, or when the manager differs in opinion from the majority of 
the local board, the matter must be submitted to the decision of the court of directors 
in London. It is further the duty of the local directors to compare daily the vouchers 
with the entries in the cash-book, to count, at stated intervals, the cash in charge of 
the manager, and to certify the returns made periodically from the branch to London.’ 

“Are the committee then to understand distinctly that the local directors, in the 
case in which the manager, who is the head officer of the society, differs with them, 
although he may differ singly, are bound to refer those cases to the London board be- 
fore any decision is come to ¢ — In every case. 

“In another contingency it would appear, that where the pecuniary transactions in 
question exceeded a given amount, that too, although the board might be unanimous, 
is brought under the ‘consideration of the London board of directors ? — It is. 

“ What does that sum generally amount to? Is it a fixed sum, or does it vary ac- 
cording to the circumstances of the different branches ?— It has varied according to 
circumstances ; but, generally speaking, from £300 to £500 is considered the extent 
to which any thing in the shape of a credit, other than the discount of a mercantile 
bill, would go.” 


2. — The Selection of Officers. 


“Be so good as to explain to the committee what steps were taken by the Provincial 
Bank of Ireland in the selection of their various paid officers at the branches ? — I be- 
lieve that is detailed in this said report. ‘The selection of officers in particular was 
a matter of paramount importance, both on account of the great number required to 
fill the intended situations in Ireland, and the necessity there was to scrutinize their 
qualifications as to character and ability. Communications were made on this subject 
with various gentlemen in different parts of the country, from whom it was expected 
the best information could be obtained. The prospectus of the society having set out 
with the resolution that the business should be conducted on the principles which had 
been so long and so successfully acted upon in Scotland, it seemed desirable to obtain 
from that country persons trained up in banks there, provided their qualifications in 
other respects were such as to recommend them. With this view, the secretary’ (that 
was not myself at that time) ‘was sent down to Edinburgh in February for the purpose 
of making inquiries; and notice having been given in the public papers that persons 
were wanted to fill situations in the projected establishments in Ireland, a gentleman 
in the above city was employed to receive applications and to institute the most minute 
and scrupulous inquiries regarding the character and qualification of those who should 
apply. Another gentlemen from the same city was also engaged to proceed to Lon- 
don, to assist the directors in the formation and prosecution of a plan for conducting 
the business, when they should be ready to commence it in Ireland’ (that alludes to 
myself). ‘The extensive correspondence which the applications and inquiries, pro- 
duced by the measures above mentioned, necessarily occasioned, occupied the atten- 
tion of the directors very closely, and for a considerable length of time, and the result 
has been that the services of a number of most valuable officers have been secured to 
the society.’ 

“ But at that period was there a greater facility in procuring the services of gentle- 
men more particularly who had experience in the Scotch banking than there would 
be subsequently, when there was a more active competition in the establishment of 
banks ? ?— No doubt of it. 

“ What description of security were these officers required to give ? — Unexception- 
able personal security ; two persons, at least, generally were joined in a bond for the 
fidelity of the officer 

“ Was there any fixed proportion between the amount of the security required and 
of the salary paid, or the duties to be performed ?— The amount had respect to the 
duties to be performed rather than to the salary. 
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“What was the general security that was taken by bond for the fidelity of these 
officers ? — The lowest clerk was £1,000; the highest £ 10,000 for a manager at the 
largest branch. 

“And that has been enforced by the Provincial Bank with respect to its officers 2 
The amount of £ 10,000 has not been required, as we have practically found £ 5,000 
to be a more commandable sum ; I would say, within the reach of the description of 
parties who are aspirants to these offices. 

“ Now with respect to the local directors, how were they selected ? — It is mentioned’ 
here, that there should be selected three, four, or five gentleman of the first respecta- 
bility in the place, of commercial knowledge, whenever those could be obtained ; if 
having had that commercial knowledge, and being disengaged from business, they 
were considered as so much the more eligible. 

“ But in the selection of local directors, so far from excluding persons by reason of 
their having commercial or banking knowledge, are the committee to understand that 
such parties were preferred ?— Where they had it, and were not understood to be in 
a situation to require banking accommodation for themselves. 

“You have stated that the local directors were required to take ten shares each, at 
the least ?— Yes. 

“ Will you have the goodness to state what the reason was that they were required 
to take those shares ? — In order that they might have a greater interest in the estab- 
lishment ; feel a personal interest. I must say we have not, in every instance, been 
able to get gentlemen of that description. We have, in some instances, appointed 
gentlemen who, from various causes, declined to become shareholders; at least, we 
have elected gentlemen to be local directors without requiring the fulfilment of that 
condition: there are some instances at present of gentlemen who are so; but no doubts 
regarding the solvency of the bank ever deterred any of them.” 


3.— The Choice of Directors. 


“ Now tell us how they are appointed ? — The directors in London were, of course; 
originally appointed by the gentlemen who associated together for the purpose of 
forming this establishment ; and they continued, with the approbation of the meeting, 
until a certain time, when by the deed of settlement, which was afterwards prepared, 
four were to go out every year. 

“In the vacancy of the four, who appoints their successors ? — The proprietors gen- 
erally ; ; the general meeting of proprictors. 

“Are they reéligible? — They are declared by the deed of settlement to be re- 
eligible. 

“ Are they recommended to the court of proprietors by the court of directors ? 
They are; they have been virtually so: and I beg to refer to one of the annual re- 
ports, which gives an explanation upon that point. It is in the report made the 17th 
of May, 1827, in which it is stated : — The directors have now to advert to a cir- 
cumstunce of some importance as connected with the constitution of the socicty. 
By the deed of settlement, the number of directors was limited to twenty. Since 
the completion of the deed, that number has been reduced by death or resignations 
to sixteen; and the directors having found by experience that the latter number is 
quite sufficient to insure a due attendance for the efficient management of the busi- 
ness of the establishment, have not thought it necessary to enforce the terms of the 
deed by proposing the election of new members ; and they think themselves now justi- 
fied, by past experience, in unanimously recommending to the court of proprietors to 
limit the number of directors for the ensuing year to sixteen. The directors may add, 
that this arrangement will be attended with a considerable saving of expense; and in 
conclusion, they beg to state to the proprietors an opinion in which they also unani- 
mously concur; viz. that in future elections, it will greatly conduce to the harmony 
and cordiality which it is so desirable should prevail amongst the directors themselves, 
as well as to the good management of the bank’s affairs, if a recommendation shall be 
made by them to the proprietors in favor of those « ‘andidates whom, after due inquiry, 
the y shall find to be the best qualified to fill the situation.’ 

“Have those recommendations been generally complied with by the proprietors ? 
— Always. 

“ Uniformly, without exception ? — Uniformly ; it has uniformly been acquiesced in. 
Two or three candidates had upon more than one occasion started, but when the mat- 
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ter was explained to them, they have uniformly acquiesced in it. It is necessary to 
state, to complete this, that the recommendation to limit the number of directors to 
sixteen was afterwards the subject of a special provision by an additional deed of the 
i therefore the number cannot be extended beyond sixteen without altering 
the deed. 

“ Are the directors paid for their attendance ?— They are. 

“ What is the amount of payment which they receive ? — It is so regulated that no 
director can receive above £250 a year, the director in London I mean, were he at- 
tending at every possible meeting that he could. 

“Is the payment an annual payment, or proportionate to the attendances ? — Pro- 
portionate to the attendances, ascertained every quarter. 

“ According to the number of attendances so the parties are paid ? — Yes, accord- 
ing to the attendances. 

“ Was that sanctioned by the proprietors and by the society ?— The deed of settle- 
ment contains a provision allowing the directors to take the sum of £5,000 as re- 
muneration; they have never taken more than £ 3,000; the proportion is reduced ; 
that was when the number of directors was twenty. 

“ Sir Thomas Fremantle.— What do they take now, the sixteen? — They cannot 
exceed £3,000.” (Ata recent meeting of the shareholders of the bank, the chairman 
stated the amount to be £4,000.) 


4.— The Daily Committee. 


* Will you state how they transact their business ? — By meeting daily in committee, 
(a general committee,) which is open to all to attend; but in order to be a quorum, 
there must be three present; and by a weekly court, held each Friday, at which all 
ought to be present. 

“Ts there a record in writing of all the directions and the acts of that special com- 
mittee ?— There is. 

“ Are each of those acts brought under the examination and review of the general 
court on Friday ?— At the weekly court they are, the minutes are read over. 

“Ts the question put upon the confirmation of those minutes, or is it open to the 
general court to vary or alter them ?— The question is specially put by the chairman 
of the weekly court, whether it is the pleasure of that court to confirm the minutes of 
the past week which have been read. 

“Have you known instances in the management of the bank in which there have 
been any variations upon the proceedings of the committee proposed by the general 
court, so as to show that it is an active as well as a theoretical superintendence ? — I 
have seen instances where the subject has been brought under revision, and which has 
produced an alteration of the resolution of the committee. 

“ Having now explained to the committee the formation of your local administra- 
tion at the branches, and your general administration in London, will you state what 
the course of proceeding is, to insure to the court in London a knowledge of that 
which takes place at the different branches ? — I read from the report already referred 
to: ‘Regular advices of the proceedings at the branches are transmitted by the mana- 
gers to London by post every second or third day, according to circumstances ; and at 
the end of each week a complete statement of the whole transactions is made up, and 
forwarded by the mail-coach. These returns are first examined by the officers of the 
London establishment, and then submitted to the directors. For giving the necessary 
orders arising out of these communications, for judging of all matters referred to 
them from the branches, for disposing of the bank’s funds in London and Dublin, and 
for the discharge of all other duties implied in the exercise of a superintendence over 
the whole establishment, whether in Ireland or in London, the directors hold regular 
and daily meetings. 

“ Are the accounts which are sent from the branches accounts in detail of the whole 
of the operations of the bank ? — They are. : 

“ Are they, in fact, transcripts of the accounts of the bank from period to period ? — 
They are so; with this explanation regarding the current accounts of parties holding 
accounts with the bank, every particular draft or receipt is not sent to London, or 
rather the entries of these, I mean, are not copied or sent to London ; but there is this 
check on the operations at the branches, the exact balance of every man’s account at 
the end of each week is given, and forms part of an abstract of the balance-sheet 
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which is set forward, and which must agree ; therefore if it were wrong it would at 
once detect itself. 

“ Then no variation can take place in the actual balance without the attention of the 
court being at once called to it ?— None can. 

“ And is the name of each individual to whom these advances are made from time 
to time brought under the special notice of the court of directors in London ? — Yes ; 
by the following process. The branches are divided amongst the directors, so man 
allotted to such a sub-committee, who take up the affairs of these branches each mos § 
in succession, and examine all the bills that have been discounted, the advances that 
have been made of any description, and the balance of each man’s account, whether in 


his favor or against him.” 
5.— The Inspection of Branches. 


“ Have you any system of inspection by which you are enabled from time to time to 
verify the correctness of the proceedings of the branches ?— We have ; besides having 
a half-yearly balance-sheet made out with all the details of the affairs of each branch 
at the time, and which is scrupulously examined at London, there is an inspector (two 
at present) whose duty it is to go through the branches and to examine personally and 
verify every voucher and every particular, and to remain at the branch until they are 
fully satisfied that all is right. 

“ Who are these officers ?— Mr. Murray, the first manager employed at Cork, was, 
from a conviction of his very eminent qualifications for that office, elected inspector ; 
he is now our agent in Dublin, and chief inspector of the branches. There has been 
united with him in duty, first, Mr. Paton, who was manager at Armagh, and then 
manager at Cork, but who has now left our service, except that he has been elected a 
local director of the Armagh branch, where he now resides. Mr. Paton has been suc- 
ceeded in the inspectorship by Mr. Hewat, who is at present acting as interim manager 
at Cork branch. 

“ Are the visits of your inspectors at stated and known intervals, or is any branch at 
any one moment liable to the visit of an inspector, and to an immediate examination 
and verification of their accounts and bills and balances ?— Every branch is so liable 
to be visited ; there is no previous intimation given, except the visit be for some par- 
ticular purpose which, by a representation from the branch, calls on the inspector 
to go. 

“ As an additional security, have you yourself, or any of the directors, been accus- 
tomed to visit the branches, and to report thereon? —I have myself every year, and 
sometimes oftener than once a year, even twice or three times in a year, gone to Ire- 
land, and have gone through the whole branches, in fact, more than once, at different 
times ; and on all occasions have made examinations which appeared to me to be 
necessary ; and besides that, the directors have in person repeatedly visited the 
branches ; deputations of the London directors, I mean, have so done.” 


6.— The Declaration of a Dividend. 


“ Will you explain to the committee what steps you take before you declare a divi- 
dend ?— We have regularly a balance every half year; the dividend has only been 
declared once a year, at the termination of the year, which is in March ; our year ends 
in March. Prior to that period, each manager is directed to send up a special report 
of every obligation which is outstanding, or of any which is doubtful, describing par- 
ticularly in the report every party to such obligation; that is preparatory to going fur- 
ther into the matter ; then when the balance at the end of March is completed, a com- 
plete balance sheet of every branch is made up and sent to the bank, with a more de- 
tailed report. A special committee of the directors is appointed to examine those, and 
they go minutely through them, and weigh every outstanding debt, and strike off 
every thing that is considered to be irrecoverable ; they then consider in what degree 
the reports of the managers represent every other outstanding debt to be recoverable, 
either in full or in part; and when all that has been done, they add generally a sum 
to cover still any possible omission, and it is only then that the fair profits of the year 
are considered to be ascertained. 

“ Can you inform the committee how far your calculations, your annual calculations 
of bad and doubtful debts, have or have not been below or above the mark ? — In 
many instances, our allowances have exceeded what has turned out to be the real loss ; 
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for, as I mentioned before, the directors, in order to be more secure, have been in the 
practice of making an additional deduction over all the deductions made by the officers 
at the branches. 

“ Have the proprietors any power under your deed of settlement of naming any au- 
ditors, or having any examination of those accounts, so as to verify their fidelity ? — 
We have no auditors, but there is a provision in the deed of settlement by which a 
certain number of proprietors may call for a further investigation of the accounts, if 
they are dissatisfied.” 

7.— The Causes of its Prosperity. 


“Do you think there is any thing peculiar in the construction of this bank which has 
insured its being correctly and well managed up to the present time, or that it has 
rather arisen from the ‘happy accident’ of the directors who were selected having heen 
honorable and correct men of business ?—I conceive the very first and indispensable 
thing was an exceedingly respectable board of directors formed in the first instance, 
and which has always been maintained. In the next place, that the system of account- 
ing that was adopted, and the check on the operations of the different branches, which 
has not been departed from, has most materially contributed to that good result. In 
the next place, there was an exceedingly good field for banking when we commenced, 
for Ireland was very destitute of good banks at the time, the Bank of Ireland opera- 
tions having been confined only to Dublin. Therefore, from all those concurring cir- 
cumstances, I conceive the prosperity of the bank has resulted.” 


To these causes we may add one more, stated in the Report delivered 
by the Directors to the Proprietors in the year 1836, — the non-interfer- 
ence of the shareholders in the distribution of the profits : — 


“ To this desirable position the affairs of the bank have been conducted, as the di- 
rectors have great pleasure in acknowledging, by the uniform support and continued 
approbation of the proprietors, who, far from manifesting any impatient desire to par- 
ticipate in the reserved profits, have always relied with confidence on the opinion of 
those by whom the working of the establishment was superintended, feeling assured 
that whenever such participation was clearly expedient, it would not be withheld.” 


The following is a copy of the Balance-sheet attached to the last Re- 
port, delivered May 17th, 1849 : — 


ProvinctaL Bank OF IRELAND. £ s. d. 


The amount of rest or undivided profits at 25th March, 1848, was . 107,505 10 11 
Out of which there have been paid two half-yearly dividends, at the 
rate of 8 per cent. per annum, amounting to . . . . 43,200 0 0 


Leaving a balance, or rest, of , . 64,305 10 11 


To which there has since been added the amount of net profits for 
the year ending the 31st March last, after deducting the Property 
Tax and all expenses, and providing for all bad and doubtful 


debts, . 45,733 5 6 


Making the amount of rest at 31st March, 1849, . £110,038 16 5 


The Provincial Bank of Ireland has branches at the following places : 


Armagh. Coleraine. Fermoy. Omagh. 
Athlone. Cootehill. Galway. Parsonstown. 
Ballina. Cork. Kilkenny. Skibbereen. 
Ballymena. Drogheda. Kilrush. Sligo. 
Ballyshannon. Dundalk. Limerick. Strabane. 
Banbridge. Dungannon. Londonderry. Tralee. 
Bandon. Dungarvon. Mallow. Waterford. 
Belfast. Ennis. Monaghan. Wexford. 
Cavan. Enniscorthy. Newry. Youghal. 
Clonmel. Enniskillen. 
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The National Bank of Ireland. 


The Prospectus of this bank, issued in 1834, announced that it would 
be conducted on the * local shareholder principle.” 

“Tt is proposed that each branch shall have a separate capital proportioned to the 
extent of its business, one half to be subscribed by resident shareholders, so as to iden- 
tify their interest with their own establishment, and the other half to be subscribed by 
the National Bank of Ireland, whose connection with each branch, whether its separate 
capital consists of £5,000 or £50,000, will afford it the credit of whatever capital 
(however large) the National Bank of Ireland may have actually paid up at the 
time.” 

“ The following are the terms and conditions of subscribing : — 

“1. That a company shall be formed in London, to extend to Ireland the benefit of 


a sound banking system. 

“2. That a bank be formed in each town in Ireland, where practicable by law, and 
which offers a prospect of success to the operations of the company. 

*3. That the object of the London company shall be to connect itself with share- 
holders exclusively interested in the success of each local establishment. 

“4. That the principle of the bank shall be the division of profits of each bank with 
such local shareholders in Ireland. The capital of each branch to be subscribed 
equally by shareholders on the spot and the company in London. 

“5. That the capital of the London company shall be £ 1,000,000, in shares of £50 
each, to be called the original capital, which may be increased as the business of the 
company extends ; but the premium, on any addition, to go to the first subscribers. 

“6. That the bank shall be formed as soon as half the capital is subscribed. 

“7. That the bank shall be managed by a board in London, consisting of twenty- 


four directors, in whom will be vested the supreme control. 
“8. That each loca! bank shall be managed by a board of local directors, elected by 
the shareholders, subject to the approbation of the directors in London.” 


This principle was first announced to the public by the late Mr. 
Thomas Joplin. He attempted to introduce it into the National Provin- 
cial Bank of England, of which he was the managing director, and to the 
formation of which he had materially contributed. But the practical dif- 
ficulties were found to be great. It was almost impossible to arrange the 
preliminaries to the satisfaction of all parties, and the principle was never 
brought into operation. Mr. Lamie Murray, who projected the National 
Bank of Ireland, was the secretary of the National Provincial Bank of 
England, and had adopted Mr. Joplin’s views on the subject. When first 
established, therefore, the National Bank of Ireland acted on this princi- 
ple; but after a few years the independent banks in Ireland consented to 
become branches of the head establishment. Those at Clonmel and 
Carrick-on-Suir, however, declined this arrangement, and they still regis- 
ter as independent banks, though they are regarded by the public as 
branches of the National Bank of Ireland. 

Another peculiarity attended the formation of this bank. Its chief con- 
nections lay among that political party in Ireland who advocated a Repeal 
of the Union, and who had been accused of causing all the runs for gold 
that had taken place on the existing banks. In the provisional committee 
we find the names of the late Daniel O’Connell, Esq., M.P., Maurice 
O’Connell, Esq., M. P., Fitz-Stephen French, Esq., M. P., James Grattan, 
Esq., M. P., and others of the same political views. The seat of govern- 
ment, however, like that of the Provincial Bank of Ireland, was fixed in 
London. One advantage resulted from connecting the heads of this party 
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with an Irish joint-stock bank. There was an end to all political runs for 
gold. When a run afterwards took place, in consequence of the failure 
of the Agricultural Bank, Mr. O’Connell used all his influence to allay 
the excitement then occasioned. The branches of the National Bank 
are opened almost entirely in the south and west of Ireland. The bank 
has also an office in Dublin, where, since the Act of 1845, it has issued 
its own notes. 

The report of 1848 states that the National Bank of Ireland had taken 
the business of the London and Dublin Bank : — 


“During the latter part of the year, it having been intimated to the directors that 
the London and Dublin Bank were desirous of dissolving that company, negotiations 
were entered into with the directors, which terminated in this establishment succeeding 
to its connections in the towns of Dundalk, Carrickmacross, Wicklow, Kells, Athy, 
Mullingar, and Parsonstown, with every prospect of advantage to the bank. The 
whole of these localities are, with the exception of Parsonstown, within the circle from 
which all banks of issue, except the Bank of Ireland, had been excluded, until the ex- 
tinction of the monopoly by the Banking Act of 1845.” 





Savines Banxs.— These institutions are among the noblest and best that were ever 
invented ; and to keep them so, it is necessary that the strictest watch should be kept 
over them by the Legislature (otherwise they may become the most dangerous), so 
that when any weak spot is discovered about them, it may be immediately mended. 
There are now nine or ten of themin this city and its immediate neighborhood, with 
deposits of over sixteen millions of dollars. Suppose one of these institutions should 
get into bad hands, or from any other cause, fail,-—the consequence would he, a dis- 
trust of the whole. A rush for funds would follow, and away goes the whole series, 
pulling down the other banks with them (as they did in 1837), by an immediate de- 
mand for specie. Now to show that this is not an impossible occurrence, you will ob- 
serve that when a new bank is put up, in city or country, under the General Banking 
Law, an application is pretty sure to be made to the Legislature for a savings bank, 
with the same directors to both institutions. The object of this is, to enable ‘the gen- 
eral bank to use the deposits of the savings bank as capital, and discount on them. 
This is done to a considerable extent already, and is a growing evil. As the law now 
stands, the savings banks are obliged to invest their funds in State or United States 
stocks, and bonds and mortgages ; or they may loan their funds to any bank, on any 
terms that may be agreed on. The last clause is the dangerous one. “Let the law be 
so amended that all funds which are not invested shall be “deposited with the State, or 
corporation of this city (as in England), drawing a small rate of interest, say three or 
four per cent., or deposited with some secure bank as a special deposit without inter- 
est; at the same time giving the trustees the power to make temporary loans on the 

same securities which they now invest in, but in no case to loan to banks unless they get 

the same securities they are now allowed to take. If this plan is pursued, there will be 
but little risk in regard to savirigs banks, except as to their falling into bad hands, 
which must always be considerable. At present they are at loose ends, and no person 
is appointed by the Legislature to look after them: Unless new guards are thrown 
around them, there may be an explosion that will shake all our monied institutions to 
their foundations. It is time some action should be taken, as this nine million Canal 
loan will set at least fifty new banks in operation, cach with a savings bank attached 
to it. if such an appendage can be obtained. 

What is principally wanted, is, that as the legislature have guarded the public 
against frauds in the circulation of notes, by taking securities from the banks in State 
stocks for all the notes they circulate, they should compel the banks to give the same 
securities for any moneys they may get from the savings banks, under a penalty of 
making the directors and trustees of both institutions individually liable. — New York 
Journal of Commerce. 
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BANK FRAUDS. 


I. Tue Havre ve Grace Banx. — II. Tue State Bank at Morris. — 
Ill. AtreMpr oN THE OxForp Bank. 


I. Tue Havre ve Grace Banx. — We refer our financial readers, 
and, indeed, our readers of all classes, to the report of the trial of Mr. 
Collier, Cashier of the Havre de Grace Bank, at Elkton, Maryland, — 
an institution which blew up a few months ago, — for embezzling the 
funds of that institution. The developments furnished by the evidence 
show some curious practices on the part of certain financiers in New 
York. After a tedious trial the cashier was acquitted ; but the startling 
fact remains, that the bank robbed the community of a large sum of 
money. 

One of the most extraordinary features of the evidence is the testi- 
mony in reference to one “ Charley Wood,” which is supposed to be a 
nom de guerre of some celebrated financier in the neighborhood, who 
was seen only on one occasion by one of the witnesses, and who is 
spoken of as a “ short, stout man.”” Whocanhe be? The system of 
Plainfield financiering, which has been in operation in this country for 
several years past, is worthy of the attention of historians and philoso- 
phers. Various banks in various neighborhoods, which have been con- 
ducted on this system, have operated with great success for a while, — 
merely to blow up in the e nd, with a treme »ndous explosion. ‘The Plain- 
field system is something like the high-pressure system in steam-boilers. 
The boat-builders and engine-builders generally escape, but the poor 
firemen and engineers and deck passengers are blown sky-high when 
the explosion takes place. During the last few years, the number of 
banks which have been conducted on the Plainfield principle, and which, 
after operating on the community for a short time, have wound up by 
an explosion, amount to half a doze n, at least, lovete d in various parts 
of the country, north and south. Here is a list of them: 


ExPLODED BANKS, MANAGED ON PLAINFIELD PRINCIPLES. 


Plainfield, circulation, deposits, and disc eames, ° . . ° . . + $200,000 
Lehigh County Bank, _ , : . . , 75,000 
Susquehannah Co. Bank, ‘ " ° . . ° . . . 150,000 
Havre de Grace Bank, “ ” ‘ . ‘ P . . 105,000 
New Hope and Delaware Bridge, " ° ‘ ° ° ° ° . 125,000 
State Bank of Morris, N. J., o ° ° ° ° ° ° 150,000 
Jacksonville Bank, Florida, ts , A ‘ ‘ i J , 100,000 


Total, . ° e ° . és ‘ ‘ ° . P ° $ 905,000 


These rotten institutions, as a general thing, originated in New York, 
were managed in New York, and each had its ‘* Charley Wood ” on 
every occasion before a wind-up or an explosion. By the circulation of 
their notes, the working portion of the community have been plundered 
to the amount of ne arly a million of dollars, w ithout any hope of recoy- 
ery or indemnification. Several of the financiers connected with these 
institutions in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, have been in- 
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dicted, and some of them, as in the case of Collier, have been tried ; but 
no conviction ever took place, nor was any discovery ever made of the 
particular personages by whom the banks were rifled, and the country at 
large plundered and swindled. Requisitions have been issued by the 
Governors of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and perhaps other States, on 
the Governor of New York, for indicted financiers, or those against 
whom indictments would have been found if they were not absent ; but 
by some means or other, by hook or by crook, those persons ‘have 
contrived to get their necks out of the noose,—to cheat the peni- 
tentiary or the State prison of its due, — to embark again in the or- 
ganization of similar banks in some other quarter. — New York Evening 
Post. 


Il. Tue State Banx at Morris. — In the case of the State of New 
Jersey against Harvey Dayton, Cashier of the State Bank at Morris, the 
case, as opened by the State, was, that the State Bank at Morris, having 
been many years in existence, in the winter of 1848-49 obtained an 
act of the legisl: uture for their relief, reducing the par value of their 
stock ; the act contained a provision that it should not resume banking 
operations until they had a bond fide capital for banking purposes of at 
least $40,000. On the 20th of August, 1849, the defendant, who at 
that time was cashier, made and filed an affidavit that the bank had a 
cash capital for banking purposes of at least $ 40,000, — and upon this 
affidavit the perjury is assigned. The State say, that, to make this sum, 
there was in the bank $20,000, in bills of the Susquehanna County 
Bank ; $ 6,000 in D. Sanderson’s check on the Somerville Bank ; Day- 
ton, the cashier’s, check for $ 6,000 on the Morris County Bank ; and D. 
Sanderson’s check on the Elizabethtown Bank for $3,199. That, on 
the day the cashier made his affidavit, all these securities were standing 
on the books of the bank to the credit of Egbert A. Thompson, of Cin- 
cinnati. ‘That it was understood that the money was not to be drawn 
from the Morris County Bank upon Dayton’s check, but that it was 
merely loaned to E. A. Thompson; that im a few days after the bank 
opel ned, E. A. Thompson’s check was substituted in the place of Day- 
ton’s. That Sanderson’s checks were both paid out for the draft of the 
Protection Insurance Company, of Somerville, on the 21st of August, 
1849, the day the bank commenced operations ; that Sanderson’s 
checks were neither of them good ; that the State Bank at Morris failed 
with $ 18,000 of the Susquehanna bills (part of the cash capital) in the 
bank, and that the same passed, upon their failure, into the hands of the 
receivers, W. N. Wood, Ira C. Whitehead, and Benjamin Williamson, 
Esqs. — New York Tribune. 


Il. ArrempT on THE Oxrorp Banx.— A remarkable case has been 
brought to light before the courts in New York, which tends strongly to 
demonstrate the necessity of the General Banking Law, which provides 
adequate security for all issues of bank paper. The disclosures were 
made in the course of an investigation before the United States court. 
It appears that two men—a Mr. Bradley, of Cincinnati, and a Mr. 
Barber of St. Louis, — formed a plan to buy up the control of a bank 
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situated in Oxford, Massachusetts. The price to be paid was $ 15,000, 
and the two worthies were to be equal sharers in the purchase and the 
spoils. It seems, however, that one of the parties did not furnish his 
half of the necessary purchase-mone ys according to agreement, and 
pocketed the portion which he had received from his accomplice for the 
purpose of buying up the bank. As a natural consequence the two 
worthies fell out, and their precious plot has been disclosed to the pub- 
lic. Some of the testimony given in court is exceedingly racy and 
interesting, and throws a light upon a species of swindling operation 
which has been often prac tised with success upon banks charte red on 
the old plan, to the great injury of the public. In this particular case, 
the fraudulent game was foiled by the falling out of the conspirators. 

Barber testified that the Oxford Bank was to be bought up for 
$ 15,000 by Bradley, he furnishing one half the money and Barber the 
other half. He stated, also, that when Bradley returned from Oxford, 
where he had been for the purpose of closing the job, that he represent- 
ed the charter as one of the best in the world, that they two could cir- 
culate any amount of its bills at the West, and could make a fortune by 
getting out all the money practicable ; and then, when the largest pos- 
sible quantity of bills were out, they might, if they chose, let tne bank go 
down. By way of a small he ginning and foretaste of the spoils, they 
were to he Ip themselves to a jittle discount of $50,000 or $ 25, 000 
apiece at the outset. This occurred towards the end of October, 1850, 
at which time Bradley, by way of keeping Barber duly advised of the 
“ progress ” in the affair, wrote to him as follows : — 


* Dear Barper,— All is going.on smooth as oil. I think I shall want 
more money. Be ready, in the case of my drawing on you. Be of 
good cheer, there is a good time ahead for us. 

BrabDLey.” 


In this case the confederates quarrelled and the plot was frustrated. 
But in the majority of cases the rogues do not quarrel, and the facts do 
not come out until the public gain their knowledge of them by the 
breaking of the bank. The game of buying up c charte rs, putting out as 
many bills as possible, and then, like Bradley, “ letting the bank go 
down,’ > is a very common one, and has been practised with success. 
It has been so practised by the infamous Eagle Bank in this State, and 
by a score of banks in Rhode Island and Massachusetts, and by ‘bun- 
dreds of banks elsewhere in the Union, and the pe ople have been 
plundered by it, first and last, to the amount of millions. It is one of 
those frauds to which all ‘banks, chartered on the old and vicious plan, 
for “ meritorious cause” (as the bank committee ludicrously term it) 
and in accordance with the “ wisdom of ancestors,” humbug, and clap- 
trap, are always liable, and against which there can be no effectual 

safeguard except the solid security provided by the General Banking 
Law. — Hartford Times. 
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BANK STATISTICS. 


VIRGINIA. 


CUM 


Farmers’ Bank of Virginia and Branches, 1847-1851. 

















LIABILITIES. Oct., 1347. Jan. 1,1849. July 1,1850, July1, 1851. 

Capital, . . « «© «© « « 2,978,700 $ 2,981,800 $ 3,000,900 $3,000,900 
Circulation, . e 2,943,674 2,240,136 2,543,437 2,448,820 
Deposits, ‘ . —-1,115,440 1,242,140 1,640,343 1,684,600 
Surplus fund, aaa 263,160 303,347 287,120 296,484 
Profits, last six months, ° 90,124 142,735 148,760 157,320 
In transitu, . . . . . . 35,538 33,692 43,645 37,338 
i ee ck ee ee $6,913,850 $7,664,710 $7,625,512 
RESOURCES. Oct., 1847, Jan. 1, 1819. July 1, 1850. July 1, 1851. 

Loans, . ° ° ° ° ° ° $ 5,363,086 $ 5,617,070 $5,750,395 $ 5,923,470 
ee a nr 45,100 9,795 15,931 16,143 
Stocks, . ° ° . ° . ‘ o 253,407 168,988 45,012 73,578 
Specie on hand, . ° ° ° ° 990,383 697 ,223 835,325 960,582 
Notes of other banks, . ° . ° ° 231,298 146,990 326,548 206,332 
Bank balances, . ° . ° ° 302,644 43,154 413,666 90,733 
Real estate, . . ° . ° ° 240,713 230,630 202,533 199,474 
Loan to Commonwealth, . Bia ae iay 75,000 155,200 
Total, . ° . . ° ° ‘ $ 7,426,636 $ 6,943,350 $ 7,664,710 $7,625,512 


Dividend, July 1, 1851, 4} per cent. 


Bank 


Virginia and Branches. 





Liasimitigs. Oct., 1846. Oct., 1847. April, 1850. April 1, 1851. 

Capital, . .« . «© «© « « $2,550,870 $2,550,870 $2,550,870 — $ 2,580,900 
Circulation, . e ° ° ° ‘ 2,000, 145 2,292,393 2,069,363 2,237,996 
Deposits, . ° . . ° . ° 940,022 1,065, 100 1,390,953 1,191,530 
Contingent Fund, . ° . 83,053 130,314 214,228 231,972 
Profits (less expenses), . ° . 58,266 66,465 66,743 72,090 
Bank balances, . ° ° ° ° 183,380 106,337 154,283 237,016 
In transitu, ° ° ° ° ° ° 3,804 7,926 22,050 
Wiis ak ire $5,819,540 $6,242,065 $6,454,346 $6,573,553 





RESOURCES, Oct., 1846, Oct., 1847. April, 1850, Apri 1, 1851. 
Loan to the Commonwealth, . ° ee aii a $ 106,200 
Loans, . . ° ° . . $ 4,303,913 $ 4,545,664 $ 4,532,238 4,794,540 
Real estate, ° . . ° ° e 206,370 196,317 170,017 169,290 
MaeeWs «ss we 43,726 16,385 19,147 ies: 
Stocks, . ° ° ° ° . 153,140 153,140 143,044 141,620 
Specie, . ° ° . ° . e 768,225 830,818 815,642 874,311 
Bank balances and notes, . ° ° 344,166 445,04 634,147 * 447,210 
Defalcation at Lynchburg, . ° é 53,797 90,110 40,381 
, | eo + $5,819,540 $ 6,242,065 9 6,454,346 $ 6,573,553 


* Of the bank-notes on hand, $108,117 are payable in Virginia, and § 25,263 in other States. 
outstanding debt, the sum of $10,415 is considered bad, and $48,883 as doubtful. 


exchange drawn by the bank, during the last quarter, was $ 2,198,000. 
For the condition of the Virginia banks at other periods, see Bankers’ Magazine, Vol. V. pp. 440 and 


613. 
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Of the 


The amount of 
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Exchange Bank of Virginia and Branches 


LiaBixitigs. Oct., 1845. Oct., 1847. Oct., 1849, July 1, 1851. 
Capital, . ° . . . $ 1,726,300 $ 1,808,300 $ 1,826,300 $ 1,904,800 
Circulation, . ° ° ° ° é 711,352 1,088,664 992,855 1,756,028 
Individual Gupesita, ° ° ° 732,545 661,026 722,954 845,351 
Bank balances, . ° ° 50,995 66,964 85,010 153,772 
Undivided profits, ee 136,502 153,880 163,426 229,310 


Total liabilities,. . . «+ «  .@3,357,694 $3,778,834 $3,790,515 $4,889,261 


RESOURCES. Oct., 1845. Oct., 1847. Oct., 1849, July 1, 1851. 
Loans, . . « s) $2,429,630 «2,750,716 —- $ 3,041,916 $3,802,675 
Loans to Camas, P . 243,045 201,740 111,900 146 400 
Bank balances and notes, . ° ° . 265,163 252,928 214,390 267 ,238 
Real estate, . ° é ° ° e ° 91,998 96,223 93,573 92,426 
Coin on hand, . ° 274,135 461,324 286,777 494,173 


Suspended debt, Petesburs, . ° ° ° a res 36,636 20,826 
In transitu, 3,288 903 5,348 65,523 


Bank stock, . P ° ° ° ° 19,435 
Total resources, . e . e - $3,357,694 $3,778,834 $ 3,790,545 $ 4,589,261 


RECAPITULATION. Circulation. Deposits. Loans, Specie. 
Farmers’ Bank of Virginia, ° - $2,448,000 $ 1,634,000 $6,013,000 $ 960,000 
Bank of Virginia, . " ‘ P 2,237 ,000 1,191,000 4,900,000 874,000 
Exchange Bank of Vi irginia, ° . 1,756,000 845,000 3,948,000 494,000 


Totals, . . eo *e me * $6,441,000 $3,720,000 $14,861,000 $ 2,328,000 


KENTUCKY. 


Bank of Louisville and Two Branches. 


Liasiiitigs. Jan., 1347. Jan., 1848, July, 1849. July, 1851. 
Capital, ° . e “a ‘ + $1,082,000 $ 1,080,000 $ 1,080,000 $ 1,080,000 
Circulation, . ° e ° ° . 939,822 1,126,328 983,390 1,149,472 
Individual deposits, . . . ‘ 163,930 234,466 202,236 270,482 
Bank balances, . , ‘ 57,091 132,938 222,62 296,274 
Profit and loss, 126,830 158,166 162,933 209,924 


Total liabilities, . . . $2,369,723 $2,731,898 $2,650,921 $3,006,152 


REzsources. Jan., 1847. Jan., 1848. July, 1849. July, 1851. 
Notes discounted, ° e ° $736,700 $618,060 $ 608,831 $ 633,866 
Bills of exchange, ° ° ° ° . 717,987 1,136,262 893,521 1,050,392 
Louisville City bonds, &c., e ° 75,000 75,000 75,000 68,000 
Bank balances, ° e ° ° ° 132,830 154,410 295,578 398,610 
Suspended debt and conta, P s s 88,443 47,962 46,080 29,935 
Real estate, . ° ° ° 97,271 89,271 99,641 93,736 
Specie on hand, e ° P 445,844 510,341 527,394 614,653 
Bank-notes, . . ° ° Pe . 75,650 70,592 104,876 116,960 








Total resources,. . . $2,369,725 $2,731,398 $2,650,921 $3,006,152 


RECAPITULATION. Circulation. Deposits. Loans, Specie. 
Bank of Kentucky, . . - 2,535,000 $777,000 $4,771,000 1,082,000 
Northern Bank, . ° ° 2,556 ,000 673,000 3,970,000 1,008,000 
Bank of Louisville, . 1,149,000 270,000 1,684,000 614,000 


July, 1951, . . ge $6,290,000 $1,729,000 ¢ 10,425,000 $ 2,704,000 


Jan., 1846, F j 6,063,000 1,627,000 10,600,000 2,536,000 





Kentucky. 


Kentucky. 


Bank of Kentucky and Seven Branches. 


LiABILITIES. Jan., 1846.  Jan., 1848. July, 149. July, 1851. 
Capital stock, . > ‘ . ° $ 3,700,000 $ 3,700,000 $ 3,700,000 $ 3,700,000 
Over-issue by Schuylkill Bank, . P 470,300 52,100 a * bode ta 
Circulation, ‘ . ° ° ‘ 2,586,672 2,781,706 2,453,002 2,585,892 
Individual deposits, ° . . 740,984 671,965 791,645 777,140 
Bank balances, . ° . e ‘ 392,814 344,144 283,907 683,854 
Fund reserved by charter, . ° ° 100,000 100,000 100,000 74,000 
Schuylkill Bank fund, . P 55,137 < - % 600,000 415,000 
Contingent fund, . ° ° ° 139,480 89,785 114,826 %* 318,240 
Due treasurer of State, . ‘ e 53,181 95,991 49,674 ee 
Dividends unpaid, . ° ° 105,256 93,802 154,070 7,250 


Total liabilities, . . . . $8,313,324 $7,929,493 $8,217,121 $8,561,376 


RESOURCES. Jan., 1846. Jan., 1848. July, 1849. July, 1851. 


Notes discounted, . ° ° ‘ $ 3,093,840 $ 2,642,215 $ 2,645,531 $2,417,610 
Bills of exchange, . ‘ . A ° 1,850,222 2,132,721 2,137,700 2,354,066 
Suspended debt, . ° ° 167,430 95,800 107 ,625 93,933 
Realestate, . . . eS 252,205 211,038 197,382 173,687 
Kentucky State bonds, . ° ° ° 250,000 250,000 250,000 ie 
Louisville City bonds, ° ° é ° 200,000 200,000 200,000 190,000 
Bank balances, a e e ° 445,691 560,415 605,448 t 1,353,348 
Due from corporations, . ° 4 P 19,440 21,710 15,543 10,080 
Deficiency from over-issue, . . 470,300 52,100 


Gold and silver, . ° ° ° . 1,275,308 1,371,398 1,241,063 1,082,697 
Notes of other banks, . . ° . 319,388 345,373 334,761 476,887 
Miscellaneous, . ° ° ° ‘ ‘ ie a 46,722 512,070 409,069 





Total resources, . . . . . $8,343,821 $7,929,493 8,247,124 8,561,376 


* Surplus fund above stated, . ° ° ° ° ° ° - $807,240 
From which deduct dividend, 4§ per cent., . ° ° ° . ° ° 166,500 
Leaving a net surplus, July, 1851, ¢ 640,740. 


t Of which the sum of $677,086 is on deposit in New Yorx and Philadelphia. 


The Northern Bank of Kentucky and Branches. 


RESOURCES. Jan., 1846. Jan, 1848. July, 1850. July, 1851. 


Notes discounted, . ° @ 1,849,698 $ 1,785,302 $ 1,707,240 $ 1,680,518 
Bills of exchange, . 2,007 ,287 2,156,410 2,233,450 2,208,325 
Suspended debt, . ° ° 123,268 136,910 82,100 82,142 
Bank balances, . ° 928,281 1,111,784 665,103 * 890,503 
Realstate, . ‘ 179,865 123,980 125,831 103,236 
Kentucky State bonds, ‘ 5,000 5,000 5,000 5,000 
Lexington City bonds, . 35,000 28,000 16,000 14,000 
Gold and silver, . . 909,704 1,038,413 1,016,888 1,008,891 
Notes of other banks, . é 287 ,820 340,760 202,736 209,325 
Miscellaneous, . é 8,792 8,850 1,213 9,970 


Total resources, . ° ° ° e $6,334,715 $ 6,735,409 $ 6,055,561 $6,211,910 
* Of which the sum of ¢ 521,874 is on deposit in New York, Philadelphia, and other Eastern cities. 
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LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock, . . 
Circulation, . ° 
Individual deposits, 
Bank balances, ‘ 
Profit and loss, . 
Miscellaneous, 


Total liabilities, . ° 


Bank Statistics. 


Jan., 1846. 


674,503 
669,327 
267,058 

32,695 


: - $6,334,715 


* From the above profit and loss account of . ° 
Deduct dividend, 5 per cent., July 7, 1851, . 


Leaving on hand thereafter $ 235,410, or twelve and a half 


Jan., 1848. 
@ 2,238.900 
2,576,730 
742,806 
827,153 
334,542 
15,223 


$ 6,735,409 


per cent. upon the capital stock. 


July, 1850. 
2,250,000 
2,371,795 
697,408 
308,420 
411,878 
16,060 


$ 6,055,561 


July, 1851, 
$ 2,250,000 
2,556,925 
673,030 
321,365 

* 397,910 
12,680 


$6,211,910 


. + $397,910 


112,500 


For further particulars relating to the Kentucky banks, refer to pages 243, 462, 514, of our last volume, 


OuI0. 


Liabilities and Resources of the Banks of Ohio, May, 1851. 


RESOURCES. 


Notes and bills discounted, 
Specie on hand, . ° 
Notes of other banks, 
Bank balances, . 
Eastern deposits, 

State bonds, . 

Cash items, 

Real estate, 
Miscellaneous, . 


Total, . 
LiaBILitT1Ezs. 


Capital paid in, . 
Circulation, . ° 
Safety fund stock, 
Bank balances, 
Deposits, . . 
Surplus fund, . 
Time drafts, 
Discounts, &c., 
Dividends unpaid, 
Miscellaneous, 


Total liabilities, 


Planters’ 


LiaBiLitizs. 
Capital, . ° ° ° 
Circulation, . . 
Individual deposits, 
Dividends unpaid, . 
Due banks 
Misce! aneous, 


Total liabilities, 


12 Indep. 
Banks. 
$ 2,710,724 

321,558 
304,800 
212,810 
325,700 
1,460,514 
1,486 
97,728 


75,673 


41 State 
Branches. 
$ 11,994,120 

2,051 ,531 
696,252 
551,075 

1,147,043 
915,696 

14,125 
197,317 
184,956 


5 Old 
Banks. 
$ 4,449,522 
425,736 
255,043 
204,074 
336,926 
21,000 
148,752 
203,863 


Total, 


19,154,366 
2,798,825 
1,256,095 

967 ,960 
1,809,670 
2,376,210 

36,610 
443,797 
463,896 





$5,510,400 


12 Indep. 
Banks. 
$ 864,580 
1,391,457 
1,215,612 
222,092 
1,516,170 
39,141 
151,438 
22,793 
51,204 
5,862 


$ 5,510,400 


$17,752,115 
41 State 
Branches. 
$ 4,802,620 
8,660,444 
62,194 
396,318 
3,133,541 
282,330 
168,256 
11,070 
175,960 
59,382 


$ 6,014,916 


5 Old 
Banks. 
$ 1,961,226 
1,636,874 


1,063,984 
955,975 
299,107 

33,580 
55.500 

2,164 
36,506 


$ 29,307,430 


Total. 
$ 7,623,426 


11,688,775 
1,277,806 
1,682,393 
5,605,685 

620,580 
383,324 

89,364 
229,327 
101,750 





$ 17,752,115 


TENNESSEE. 


Bank 


July, 1847. 


$ 1,766,600 
1,673,7% 
318,612 
10,130 
119,351 
7,422 


$ 3,895,848 


July, 1848. 
$ 1,741,400 
756,402 
292,931 
5,737 
71,722 


8 2,568,192 


$6,014,916 


of Tennessee and Branches. 


July 1, 1850. 


$ 1,549,600 
1,610,505 
496,023 
32,120 
19,260 


16,955 


$ 3,721,462 


$ 29,307 430 


* 
July 1, 1851. 
$ 1,540,800 
1,782,472 
493,518 
40,160 
14,154 
44,764 


$ 3,915,963 
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RESOURCES. July, 1847. July, 1848, July 1, 1850. July 1, 1951. 
Notes discounted, . . $1,374,625 $1,179,943 1,317,943 g 1,513,322 
Bills of exchange, . ° ° 730,610 562,933 727,898 723,047 
Suspended debt, . ° . 306,906 294,864 309,656 85,590 
Real estate, P ° . ° . 188,050 196,092 177,982 146,145 
State bonds, . ° ° ° 78,750 67,750 70,953 80,333 
Insurance stocks, ° ° ° ° . 5,400 5,400 6,650 owe 
Bank balances, . . F . . 560,595 153,701 486,820 649,220 
Bank-notes, - P ‘ . 84,036 50,079 113,570 65,890 
Coin on hand, . ° ° ° ° 516,876 317,169 512,990 652,321 
Miscellaneous, . e ° ° co 40,256 <a Pa 


Total resources, . . . $ 3,895,848 $ 2,563,192 $ 3,724,462 $ 3,915,868 


Bank of Tennessee and Branches. 


RESOURCES. Jan., 1848, July, 1849. July 1, 1850. July 1, 1851. 
Discounted notes, P ° P - $1,554,976 $ 1,587,237 $ 1,657,990 $1,791,177 
Bills of exchange, . . e ° . 1,273,874 598,588 733,833 837,345 
Suspended debt, . . ° ° 343,325 888,300 723,570 657,026 
State bonds, . ° . ° e ° 266,746 333,895 415,890 412,390 
Due by State, . . a Sh ° 125,000 29,750 i oh a. are 
Real estate, . ° ° 105,441 230,544 228,497 223,700 
Bank balances, . ° ° ° e ° 159,840 75,762 557,662 702,661 
Bank-notes, . ° ° 159,412 148,051 397,467 303,797 
Specieonhand,. . . 552,000 528,894 687,910 641,954 
Miscellaneous, ° ° ° ° ° 969,091 29,730 23,584 
Interest on State bonds, . ° ° io % 349,38 1,473,342 1,379,530 
Bonds, stocks, &c., ° e eee si ,26 361,192 355,327 


Total resources, ° ° ° + $5,509,705 $6,541,704 $ 7,267,083 $ 7,328,491 


LIABILITIES. Jan., 1848. July, 1849. July 1, 1850. July 1, 1851. 

° ° ° $3,226,976 $ 3,199,613 $ 3,193,940 $ 3,194,202 
Individual deposits, . ° ° P ° 257,252 382,070 488,916 478,971 
382,321 376,717 407 ,092 422 232 
or wcll 39,164 
Circulation, . ° e ° 1,532,324 1,327,700 1,845,933 1,899,085 
99,000 1,210,784 1,331,202 1,294,837 


Capital stock, 


Public deposits, ° ° . 
Bank balances, . ° ‘ ° 11,832 44,820 


Miscellaneous, . 
Total liabilities,. . . « « 5,509,705 $6,541,704 $7,267,083 $7,328,491 
The profits for the six months ending July 1, 1851, were $ 106,614, payable to the State treasury. 





For further particulars relating to the Tennessee banks, refer to Vol. IV. pp. 754, 755, 756, and Vol. V. 
pp. 245, 246, 768. 


District oF CoLuMBIA. 


Bank of the Metropolis, Washington. 


Resources. Feb., 1846. Sept. 11, 1850. July 3, 1851. 


Bills and notes discounted, ‘. % a a $ 700,992 $ 619,488 $709,744 
Real estate, . . e ° ‘ ° ° . ° ° 41,034 50,366 30,708 
Bank of Metropolis stock, ° P ° . 51,900 é are jee 
Corporation and other stock, . . . 14,000 10,316 10,338 
Bank balances, . 7 . ‘ ‘ ‘ ° e . 77,238 162,141 169,735 
Notes and checks of other banks, . . . ° ° 37,915 13,493 10,085 
Specie on hand, . ° 119,703 117,168 86,066 


Total resources, . $ 1,042,782 $972,972 $ 1,016,676 
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LiaBILiTiEs. Feb., 1346.  Sept.11, 1850. July3, 1851, 
a a a ae . $500,000 $353,300 $353,300 
Profit and loss, . ‘ - ‘ P . 42,950 67,274 60,363 
Individual deposits, ° . ° ° ° . . . 234,646 385,431 478,566 
Circulation, ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° e 147,425 99,117 72,017 
Public deposits, . ° ° ° ° 7,347 3,060 3,060 
Bank balances, . ° . ° ° ° 50,414 64,790 49,365 


Total liabilities, . P «+ ee 1,042,782 $972,972 $1,016,676 


Soutnu CaRo.ina. 


Bank of Charleston. 


LIABILITIES. June, 1848. June, 1549. June 29,1850. June 30, 1851, 
Capital stock, . ° ° ° - $3,160,800 $3,160,800 $ 3,160,800 $ 3,160,800 
Circulation, . ° ° . ° 753,510 1,594,850 1,945,064 1,630,574 
Individual deposits, ° ° ° ° ° 336,318 413,930 505,436 519,620 
Sterling bills sold, . ° ° 1,504,288 ae ea ‘oe 
Due distant banks, . ° ° ° 321,547 479,708 662,197 615,358 
Duecity banks, . . rer 1,724 3,526 93,455 Smee 
Due to agencies, ° 115,495 1,190,756 ee ose 
Public deposits, . . . ee 2,370 2,374 2,378 
Dividends unpaid, . ° ° ° ° 8,279 10,007 12,330 16,568 
Undivided profits, . ° ° ° ° 678,326 756,965 431,535 492,358 


Total liabilities, . . . $6,880,287 $7,612,912 $6,813,191 $6,437,656 





Resources. June, 1848. June, 1849. June 29,1850. June 30, 1851. 
Bills discounted, . ° ° $ 1,603,326 $ 1,252,440 $ 1,212,535 $ 1,663,308 
Domestic bills of exchange, ° . ° 788,475 1,062,770 1,810,937 1,763,523 
Sterling bills, . ° ° ° ° 2,034,800 2,356,856 731,984 , 68,693 
French exchange, . e ° 56,107 316,348 268,694 he 
Bonds and mortgages, . . 382,353 251,078 200,880 144,288 
Suspended debt,. . . a 187,500 104,337 57,104 69,400 
Bank balances, ° ° ° ° 378,201 240,952 856,970 958,260 
Due by agencies, ° ° . ° ° 197 ,224 399,843 237,937 436 ,036 
Foreign premiums, . 6 . 52,180 94,968 auc ii, Cain 
Bonus for charter, . ° ° ° . 41,875 36,250 30,625 25,000 
Real and personal estate, ° ‘ ‘ 64,616 63,808 35,994 37,994 
Stocks and bonds, rs é ° ° 580,840 580,648 530,643 530,650 
Losses chargeable to contingents, ° 300,620 327,507 pie +a 
Notes of other banks, ° ° ° 101,858 71,046 110,996 125,060 
Gold and silver, . ° ° ° 389,740 436,225 656,744 558,496 
Miscellaneous, . ° ° ° 20,571 17,836 41,148 56,948 


Total resources, . ° ‘ ° ° $6,880,287 $7,612,912 $6,813,191 $ 6,437,656 


The Annual Report to the Stockholders of the Bank of Charleston, July 3, 1851, states that the prof- 
its of this bank during the year were $341,239, against which two regular dividends of 4 per cent. 
each, and two extra dividends of 1 per cent. each, were paid, or 10 per cent., $316,500; leaving a sur- 
plus of $25,159, to be carried to the contingent fund. 

The averages of the bank during the year were, —Circulation, $2,451,000; Deposits, ¢ 601,000; and 
due to banks, &c., $ 1,669,000. 


The stock of the bank is held by 941 different shareholders, viz. :— 


Held by individualsin their own right, . > - ° . + $1,863,400 
Held by guardians, trustees, minors, executors, societies, “ke. , ° ° ° 1,046,800 
Held by banks and insurance companies, . ° . . ° . ° 250,600 





London. 


Lonpon AND WESTMINSTER BANK. 


Report of the Directors of the London and Westminster Bani:, to the 
Pr oprietors, at the half-ye arly Meeting, held on the Bank Premises, in 
Lothbury, July 16th, 1851. David Salomone, Esq., M. P., Ald., in 
the Chair. 


The net profits of the bank during the last half-year amount to £ 42,051 1s. 3d. Out 
of these profits the directors now declare a dividend at the rate of six per cent. per an- 
num. After the payment of this dividend there will remain £12,051 1s. 3d. to be 
added to the surplus fund, which will then amount to £ 112,158 13s. 4d. 


LIABILITIES. £ s. d, 
To proprietors for paid up capital, . . : ° - 1,000,000 0 0 
To amount due by the bank for deposits, circular notes, &e., — ° ° 4,414,179 17 10 
To rest, or surplus fund, . ; ° ° ° ‘ ° ° . 100,107 12 1 
To net profits of the past half-year, . 42,051 1 3 


Total liabilities, . ° . . . . ° £ 5,556,338 IL 2 


ASSETS. £ s. d, 
By government stock, exchequer bills, and India bonds, . ° . ° : . 1,054,018 10 0 
By other securities, including bills discounted, loans to customers, &c., .« . ‘ 3,810,600 4 1 
By cashinhand, . . é . é é PF : ‘ = ‘ : ° .  691,71917 1 


Total assets, . ° ° ‘ ‘ » £5,556,3338 11 2 


Profit and Loss, June 30, 1851. 


To total expenditure of the six establishments, including rent, taxes, salaries, station- £ 2 
ery, &c. ‘ ; 18,682 5 0 
To payment of the dividend, now dec lared at the rate of £6 per cent. | per i annum for 
the last half-year, . ° ° . . ° . ° ° ° ° 30,000 0 0 
To balance of unappropriated profits, ° . ° . . ° . . ° 112,158 13 4 


Total, . ° ° . . ° ° ° e . £160,810 18 4 
£ a @ 


By balance of unappropriated profits, on the 31st December, 1859, . ‘ 100,107 12 1 
By gross profits of the last half-year, after paying the income tax and mz aking 4 provie- 
ion for all bad and doubtful debts, . ° . . . ‘ ; ° ° . 60,733 6 3 


Total, . . ° ° ° ° ‘ ° ° ° ‘ . " ‘ £ 169 310 Is 4 

The foregoing report and statements having been read to the meeting by the Secretary, it was unane 
imously resolved, — 

1. That the report now read be adopted and printed, and circulated among the proprietors. 

2. That the thanks of the meeting be presented to the directors for their services during the past half- 
year 

3. That the thanks of the meeting be presented to James William Gilbart, Esq., F. R.S., the General 
Manager, to the Managers, and to the other officers of the bank, for their past services. 

4. That the thanks of the meeting be presented to David Salomons, Esq., M. P., Ald., for his able and 
courteous conduct in the chair. 


In the Act of Parliament renewing the Bank of England charter, passed in 1833, it 
was declared to be the law, that companies or partnerships consisting of more than 
six persons might carry on the business of banking in London. Immediately after 
the passing of this act, a prospectus was issued proposing to form the London and 
Westminster Bank. The bank commenced business, March 10, 1834, with a capital 
of £50,000. 
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BANK ITEMS. 


New Hampsarre. — The Pittsfield Bank, at Pittsfield, has commenced operations 
with a capital of $ 50,000 paid in. The bank was chartered in June, 1850. President, 
John L. Thorndike ; Cashier, C. H. Carpenter, Esq. 

Massacuusetts.— The Cashier of the Faneuil Hall Bank gives notice that the 
first assessment of fifty dollars per share will be payable on Monday, the Ist-of Sep- 
tember ; and the second assessment of fifty dollars per share will be due on the Ist of 
October next. 

Northampton.— Eliphalet Williams, Esq., has been elected President of the North- 
ampton Bank, in place of John D. Whitney, Esq., resigned. 

Pawtucket. — The Receivers of the Pawtucket Bank have given public notice, that 
they are now paying the liabilities of the bank, with interest. For the present, the out- 
standing circulation, now only $4,500, will be taken by the Suffolk Bank, Boston, or 
the Merchants’ Bank, Providence. Thus all claims proved against the Pawtucket 
Bank will be fully liquidated by its assets, and leave a dividend for its stockholders. 

Salem. — Joseph S. Cabot, Esq., has been chosen President of the Asiatic Bank, 
Salem, in place of N. W. Neal, Esq , deceased. 


Coynecticut. — The books of subscription to the City Bank in Hartford were 
opened in that city on Tuesday and Wednesday, August 5th and 6th. When the 
books were closed, it was found that 20,012 shares had been subscribed of $100 each, 
making $ 2,001,200,— of which one fourth was paid in at the time of subscription. 
As the capital of the bank is limited to $ 500,000, more than three fourths of the sub- 
scriptions must be returned. 

Bridgeport. — The Pequonnie Bank at Bridgeport, Conn., was organized on the 
11th of August. P. T. Barnum was unanimously elected President of the institution. 
The capital of the bank is $200,000, of which Mr. Barnum subscribed $ 100,000. 
The whole amount subscribed was $ 253,000. 

Mystic. — The amount subscribed for the stock of the Mystic Bank on the 5th of 
August was $206,200. Capital authorized, $100,000. The following persons have 
been chosen directors, viz.: — Charles Mallory, Nathan G. Fish, George W. Ashley, 
Clark Greenman, and A. G. Stark. 

Middletown. — The books for subscription to the new stock of the Middlesex Coun- 
ty Bank were opened on Monday, August 4, when all was taken at a premium of 
$11 per share, to make it equal to the old shares. 


Central Banl:. — Charles Woodward, Esq., has been elected President of the Central 
Bank at Middletown, and Henry D. Smith, Esq., Cashier. This bank was chartered 
at the last session of the Legislature. The following gentlemen were elected Direc- 
tors :— Charles Woodward, Edwin F. Johnson, Edwin Stearns, Wm. D. Starr, Nor- 
man Smith, Curtis Bacon, Aaron G. Pease, Enoch C. Ferre, Edward C. Whitmore. 

Hartford. — Edmund G. Howe, Esq., has been elected President of the City Bank 
at Hartford. G. F. Davis, Esq., Cashier of the Branch Bank at Litchfield, has been 
elected Cashier. These elections were unanimously made. 


Ruopve Istaxp. — Cyrus Harris, Esq., was, on the 16th of August, elected Presi- 
dent of the Centreville Bank, in place of John Greene, Esq., deceased. 

New York. — Books of subscription to the Knickerbocker Bank, to be located in 
the Eighth Avenue, New York City, were opened on the 6th of August. Capital, 
$ 300,000. 

Newburgh. — There has been an increase in the capital of the Bank of Newburgh of 
$ 60,000, by appropriation of that amount of her surphus, and a further increase of 
$ 100,000 is to be made on the 2d of September, 1851, by the issue of the new stock to 
that amount, in shares of $25 cach. The amount now on deposit in our banks, says 
the Newburgh paper, is $ 282.677.08, and the average amount will not fall much, if 
any, short of a quarter of a million of dollars! Not a dollar of their stock is in the 
market for sale at any price. 
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Albany. — Henry H. Martin, Esq., has been elected Cashier of the Albany City 
Bank, in place of Watts Sherman, Esq, resigned. (For proceedings of the Board of Di- 
rectors, see the next No.) 


Malone.— The Bank of Malone, Franklin County, will commence operations short- 
ly. Samuel C. Weed, Esq., is elected President. 

New Orveans. — William H. Avery, Esq., was on the 13th of July elected President 
of the Branch Louisiana State Bank, at New Orleans, in place of Peter Conrey, Jr., 
Esq., resigned. 


Miciean.— Samuel Barstow, Esq., has been elected President of the Farmers 
and Mechanies’ Bank of Michigan, and P. L. Green, Esq., Cashier of the same. The 
branch of this bank at Niles, in that State, has been discontinued. 


THE BANK OF COMMERCE, BOSTON. 


Tue accompanying engraving represents the front of the new Bank of Commerce, 
on State Street. The front is of Connecticut sandstone, and the style of architecture, 
Italian. The ground floor is occupied by insurance offices, and the second or principal 
story by the Bank of Commerce; the upper stories are used as offices for different pur- 
poses. The builder of the bank was ‘T. W. R. Emery, Esq., and the design was 
furnished by Charles E. Parker, architect. 





The Bank of Commerce.— Erected 1850. 


The building has a front on State Street of 274 feet, and is four stories in height; 
with a depth of 68 feet to Doane Street. The cashier's room, facing State Street, is 
25 by 14 feet, and the main banking-room, back of it, 54 by 25 feet. The banking- 
rooms are all on the second floor. 

As a model for new bank buildings this is deserving an examination, because it 
combines economy in space with ample light for the officers, elegance of —- 
and many conveniences that are essential in the arrangement and construction of such 
an edifice. 
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Miscellaneous. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Austrian Srate Currency.— A report of the Austrian Minister of Finance ap- 
peare ‘din the official Gazette for June, giving the amount of paper money now issued 
and in circulation in Austria, and also showing the difference of the amount at the end 
of April and the end of May. ‘The following is the substance of this report: — 


End of May. End of April. 
Florins. Flurins, 
The a:nount of State paper issued as money, partly bearing interest, 
partly without, . ° . ‘ ‘ . 171,915,160 166,133,540 
The part of this State paper lying in the treasury of the Nation ! Bank, 54,544,879 53. 462,22 


Ia actual circulation, . ° . ° ° ° ° ‘ . 117,370,281 112,671,319 
National Bank notes and circulation, . ° ° ° . . 243,991,415 243,256,575 


Whole amount of paper money in circulation, . ° ° ° ‘ 361 361,696 360,958,194 


The Austrian florin is a little more than the common German florin, or very nearly 
half a dollar. You will thus have an idea of the immense quantity of paper money 
in circulation here, which is moreover constantly increasing. ‘The difference between 
the end of April and the end of May is 403,502 florins, which is by far the least increase 
that has taken place for many months. In this respect it shows indeed an improve- 
ment. The premium on silver still remains, however, about 30 per cent. The finan- 
cial measures that were expected, to restore the paper money to par, have not yet 
made their appearance. 

Tae Sratutre or Limitation. — A case was tried yesterday in the Superior 
Court, brought by a Mr. Cottrell, of London, against the widow of the late John 
Brock, a jeweller in Chatham Street, and the executrix to his estate. It seems that 
Brock. whose real name was Flower, was clerk and manager to Cottrell in London, 
until 1829, when he came to this country, and with about £1.000 of his employer's 
money, and assuming the name of Brock, opened a jewelry store in Chatham Street. 
He died in 1848, leaving, it is said, over $30,000; and the present suit is to recover 
the £1,000 with interest, amounting in all to over $ 10,000. 

It was proved that Brock wrote to Mr. Cottrell in 1830, stating what he was doing, 
and promising to pay what he owed him as soon as he became rich enough. 

In defence, the statute of limitation was set up, and the Court charged, that ifa 
party comes openly and public Y into this State, and remains in it six years, the stat- 
ute of limitation will apply; but it must be so open and notorious, that a creditor 
with ordin ary diligence could have served process upon him. If the creditor could 
have found this man with ordinary diligence, the ve rdict must be for defendant, other- 
wise for plaintiff. 

The jury gave a verdict for the plaintiff for $ 10,024.— New York Mirror. 

ROBBERY AT THE LONDON AND WestMINSTER Bank.— One of the most extra- 
ordinary bank robberies which has occurred in the metropolis for some years past took 
pli ace on Saturday evening last, at the west-end branch of the London and Westminster 

Sank in St. James's Square. Happily the vigilance of the police has in this instance 
effected the double object of the apprehension of the thieves and the recovery of the 
property stolen, the robbers being taken with the cash-box in their possession within 
200 yards of the scene of the robbery 

The circumstances of the robbery may be thus briefly told : ago 
Inspector Lund and Sergeant Whicher, two very active and inte lige nt pr As of the 
detective police force, while walking across Trafalgar Square, observed a man named 

in Tyler, whom they knew to be a returned convict, loitering in the vicinity of one 
of the fountains. With a tact peculiar to themselves they watched his movements, 
and presently traced him into the Mall of St. James’s P. ark, where, on arriving near 
the * milk-stan Is,” he was joined by an cld man named William Cauty, on whose 
movements the police have had an anxious eye for some years past. Cauty and Tyler 
left the park together, closely observed by the officers, and, after taking a long round, 
they were seen to enter the London and Westminster Branch Bank, in St. James’s 
Square Cauty entered first, and remained in the bank about ten minutes, when he 
came out and signalled his companion to enter. It was remarked that Tyler had a 
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great coat upon his arm at the time, and the movements of the two men, combined 
with their known characters, induced the oflicer to watch them very narrowly. They 
left the bank together in about a quarter of an hour after they had entered, and no 
ground of suspicion that a robbery had been committed having arisen, Inspector Lund 
contented himself with “marking them down.” From this day until Saturday last 
the two men have been kept under a close surveillance. ‘The y have generally met 
daily, and frequently at the same spot,—the milk-stand in St. James’s Park. “From 
this place they were repeatedly watched to the London and Westminster Bank, and 
Mr. Commissioner Mayne having been made acquainted with the circumstance, ad- 
vised that the parties at the bank should be put upon their guard. Mr. Inspector 
Lund accordingly waited upon Mr. Oliver Vile, the manager of the west-end branch, 
and acquainted him with the facts which had come to his knowledge. Mr. Vile was 
naturally much alarmed, and having informed Mr. Lund that on some occasions the 
bank cash-box contained property to ‘the amount of £ 100,000, and that it was open to 
the reach of any person in the bank when his back was turned, an arrangement 
was made to place the moneys of the bank in security, and to allow the cash-box, 
with certain marked notes and papers, to occupy its usual position in the manager's 
counting-house. On Saturday week Cauty and Tyler were tracked to the bank, 
which they both entered together, as it is believed, with the intention of securing the 
cash-box. The entry of a sergeant of police, in uniform, at the same moment to ob- 
tain change for a check, seems to have thwarted the thieves on this occasion, and they 
again left the bank without effecting their object. On Saturday last, Lund and 
Whicher again tracked Cauty to the Mall in St. James's Park. He arrived at the old 
spot about a quarter to three o'clock, and before the hour had chimed Tyler joined 
him. ‘The officers were compelled to keep at a great distance in order to avoid exciting 
observation, but having marked their game we I they again watched them into the Lon- 
don and Westminster Bank. By the kindness of the Earl of Dartmouth the officers 
were permitted to take up their stations in the hall of his mansion, which commands the 
entrance to the bank. Cauty and Tyler left the park by the Duke of York’s steps, and 
after drinking together at a public-house in Pall-mall, Cauty proceeded to the bank, 
which he entered alone, leaving Tyler outside. It was remarked that Tyler, instead 
of having a coat upon his arm as usual, was on Saturday provided with a black bag. 
After Cauty had been in the bank a few minutes he came out; and, raising his hat 
twice as a signal, his companion entered. In about three minutes both the thieves 
were observed to leave the bank together, — the bag which Tyler carried evidently 
containing some heavy substance. Inspector Lund and Sergeant Whicher allowed 
the two men to proceed as far as the end of Charles Street, where it enters the Hay- 
market. On arriving at this point they were both pounced upon and secured. In re- 
ply to Mr. Lund’s inquiry, Tyler admitted he had a box in his bag, but he declined to 
describe its contents. When brought together, both prisoners strenuously denied any 
knowledge of each other. The parties were first conveyed to Scotland Yard, and 
subsequently to the King Street station, where they were formally charged with the 
robbery. 

It is impossible to believe that the crime can have been conceived and carried out 
unless with the collusion of some parties in the bank, and great hopes are entertained 
that the guilty individuals will be brought to justice forthwith. 

The prisoners will be brought up for examination this day at Marlborough Street 
police office. — London Times, June 30. 


Tue Bank Or France. — The Constitutionnel remarks as follows on the position of 
the bank: — 

“The bank has announced, that its dividend for the first half-year of 1851 is fixed at 
55f., which is better than was hoped for. This result is principally owing to the interest 
paid by the state on the 50,000,000f. which is still remaining due on the loan of 
150,000,000f., and to the recovery of overdue bills amounting to more than 700,000f. 
for Paris alone in the half year, as the discounts are still very unproductive. The re- 
covery of from 500,000f. to 600,000f. of overdue bills is ree koned on for the next half- 
year, and probably there will also appear in the receipts the interest on the loan which 
the city of Paris is about to contract with the bank. The next half-year may, there- 
fore, give a dividend nearly equal to that of the last one, notwithstanding the stagna- 
tion of business, which does not come up to the level which it had reached in 1849 vand 
1850.” 
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The Moniteur publishes the following weekly debtor and creditor account of the 
Bank of France, made up to June, 1851 : — 


Desror. Francs. Cts. 


Capital of the Bank, . ° e ° ° ° ° 67,900,000 O 
Capital of the branch banks, . . : ° 23,350,000 O 
Reserve of the Bank, . ‘ ° ° ° . ° 10,000,000 0 
Reserve of the branch banks, ‘ j ‘ r 2,980,750 14 
Reserve of the Bank in landed property, . . 4,000,000 O 
Bink-notes in circulation, . ‘ ‘ 413,983,800 0 
Ditto of the branch banks, a ‘ 106,838,275 0 
Bank- notes to order, . ° . . ° é 6,495,113 17 
Treasury account current (creditor), . P P - . 104, 52 Il 
Sundry accounts current, ° ° ° . . ° 98,836,512 92 
Ditto of the branch banks, . ° ° ‘ . 34,090,229 0 
Receipts payable at sight, p ° ° 6,831,500 
Dittoof the branchbanks,. . . . . 3,192,026 
Dividends payable, . . ° ‘ ‘ ° 5,249,449 
Liquidation of the Algiers Bank, . ‘ . ° . 7,7 
Expenses anticipated, . ‘ . ‘ 277,522 
Discounts and sundry interests, ° ‘ é 1,801 
Ditto of the branch banks, . ° ° e 65,615 
Re-discounted during the last six months, ° 96,733 
Ditto by the branch banks, . ‘ ‘ > . . - 227,245 


Received on account of protested bills, ° ° 269,730 
Sundries, * ‘ a . F P - 797,384 87 


Total, . ‘ ° ‘ . Francs 889,895,329 74 


Crepiror. Francs. Cts. 


Cash on hand, . - e ‘ . ° ‘ 447,754,186 76 
Cash in the branch banks, . ‘ P - 144,925,161 0 
Commercial bills overdue, . ‘ ° ° . 672,427 90 
Commercial bills discounted, but not yet t due, of which 14,902,945f. were 

received from the branch banks, . - ‘ . a ° ° 39.609,318 
Ditto in the branch banks, . , ‘ . - 67,868,786 
Advanced on a deposit of bullion, . . 1,849,400 
Ditto by the branch banks, ‘ ° . ° 1,754,425 
Advanced on French public securities, . . 8,399,440 
Ditto by the branch banks, ° ° 2,130,175 
Advanced to the state on treasury bonds of the Republic, ° 50,000,000 
Advanced to the state on the loan of the 30th of June, 1548, - 50,000,000 
Government stock reserved, . ‘ ° ° ‘ ° 10,000,000 
Ditto disposable, ° ° ° ° . ° ° 42,678,118 
Vested in public securities by the branch tanks, . 12,952,725 
Hotel and furniture of the bank, j ‘ ‘ , 4,000,000 
Landed property of the branch banks, . . ° 3,550,298 
Interest in the National Discount-Office, . ° e ° . 200,000 
Interest of the ex-departmental banks, in the National Discount- Offices, 230,000 
Expense of the management of the bank, . ° ° . . * 6 
Ditto of the branch banks, . ° ° é P 10,555 
Sundries, . ° e ° ° ‘ 1,310,311 


Total, . é ‘- 8 ‘ ‘ . Francs 839, 895,329 74 


Certified by the Governor of the Bank of France, 
D’Arcoct. 


It appears from the foregoing account that the cash in hand has increased by 
500,000f. The commercial bills discounted have increased by 1.800,000f. The bank- 
notes in circulation have increased by 16.000,000f. The balance to the credit of 
the treasury has decreased by 15,500,000f. The sundry credits have increased by 
3,500,000f. 
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Tue Bank Or France. — The shares of the Bank of France are quoted at 2,110f.; 

the bank announces a half-vearly dividend of 55f..— more than was expected. The 
Moniteur has published the custom-house returns for the first five months of this year. 

On the whole they are not unsatisfactory. ‘There is some relative diminution of im- 
ports; the f factories have not demanded as much raw material as last year during the 
corresponding period; but the exports are more considerable, espec cially of wines 
Yesterday afternoon, in the Assembly, the main subject was a series of regulations for 
the colonial banks. This article occasioned much debate and finally was adopted. 
Here is a part of the discussion : — 

“ Article 8 declares that the receivers of registration dues are to hold registers, Ist, 
for the transcription of acts of loan on growing crops, and 2dly, for declarations of 
opposition called forth by such acts. W hen any ‘land-owner wishes to borrow money 
on the growing crops, he must give due notice of his intention a month in advance, so 
as to allow any legal opposition to be made to that course. 

“M. St. Beuve was decidedly opposed to having money lent on the security of the 
growing crops, that is, on property liable to lose in value by all the variations of the 
weather. 

“M. Ch. Dain defended the article, observing that the growing crops were really the 
only property in the colonies on which money could be advanced. Every necessary 
precaution had been taken by the committee, and one of the principal ones was that 
not more than a third of its presumed yalue could be advanced on any growing 
crop 
‘*M. LeVavasseur had to remark that a measure similar to that mentioned in the 
article had been tried in the United States, but had been after a time given up, the re- 
sult being bankruptcy. The French colonies were in a situation to produce a similar 
result. 

“M. Perrinon. — By no means, as money will be always obtained on sugar. 

“M. LeVavasseur feared much that the result would be most destructive. He be- 
lieved that if the present article was adopted, it would prove the ruin of the planters’ 
credit in the mother country. 

“ M. Benoist D’Azy considered that M. Le Vavasseur exaggerated the dangers of the 
loans spoken of in the article. If he were to examine more accurately the failures of 
certain banking-houses in the United States, to which he had alluded, he would find 
that he had mistaken the causes of the discomfitures alluded to. Permit me, said the 
hon. representative, to mention to you acase which proves that loans of the kind spoken 
of may be on the contrary exc eedingly advantageous. At New Orleans, a certain 
number of planters united together, ‘and, mortgaging their property, made up nine 
millions of franes in Holland, and founded a bank for loans, which ag a return of 
fourteen per cent. on the capital invested.” — Paris Correspondent, New York Journal 
of Commerce, June 26, 1851. 


MuNIFICENCE OF A BANKER IN On10. — Citizens’ Bank, Cincinnati, Feb. 10, 1851.— 
Madam,— Herewith you will please accept from me the inclosed donation of four 
thousand five hundred dollars. This sum, together er that which I have already re- 
mitted, forming the amount of six thousand dollars, I desire you to consider as a per- 
manent fund towards the endowment of the Institution for aged and indigent women. 

I = happy to inform you that the subscription to the building fund, up to Satur- 
day last, had reached twelve thousand five hundred dollars. Two thousand of this 
has already been paid, and is now lying in my bank subject to your check. Yours, re- 
spectfully, W. Smeap. 


Mrs. D. B. Lawter, Treasurer of the Association. 


Boston Five per Cents.— A sale of about $500,000 Boston City 5 per cent. 
stock has been made by our city treasurer, within a few days, at or about par. The 
purchase was made by Messrs. Biake, Ward & Co., of this city, and is understood to 
be on account of two eminent English banking houses, viz., Messrs. Baring, Bros. & 
Co., and Hope & Co. $ 50.000 of the amount is paid down, and the remainder will be 
furnished as soon as the exchange drawn upon it can be disposed of. This transaction 
confirms the view just expressed in regard to the effect of the great specie accumula- 
tion in England and France. The abundance of coin will render its exportation from 
this country less profitable at the rates of exchange which have ruled for some time 
past, and stocks will go forward to serve as a substitute. — Boston Journal, July 21. 


21* 
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Tue DriamMonps AnD JEWELRY IN THE GREAT ExuiBitTi0n. — The great dia- 
mond, the Koh-i-noor, is at present decidedly the lion of the Exhibition. A mysteri- 
ous interest appears to be attached to it, and now that so many precautions have been 
resorted to, and so much difficulty attends its inspection, the crowd is enormously en- 
hanced, and the policemen at either end of the covered entrance have much trouble in 
restraining the struggling and impatient multitude. For hours yesterday there were 
never less than a couple of hundred persons waiting their turn of admission, and yet, 
after all, the diamond does not satisfy. Hither from the imperfect cutting, or the 
difficulty of placing the lights advantageously, or the immovability of the stone itself, 
which should be made to revolve slowly upon its axis, few catch any of the brilliant 
rays that it reflects when viewed at a particular angle. ‘The Derrea-i-noor, or Sea of 
Light. although comparatively insigniticant in point of value, is much more brilliant 
and effective, from the large surface it exposes. ‘The diamond is in the northern com- 
partment of India, and is set with some smaller ones as an armlet. Next to the 
Mountain and the Sea of Light is Mr. Hope’s great diamond, which weighs 177 carats. 
It is in the south central gallery, among the British jewelry, inclosed in a massive 
casket, the top of which is secured with plate-glass and bars of brass. It has a deli- 
eate bluish tinge, like the sapphire, is cut in small facets in the shape of a medallion, 
surrounded by twenty large diamonds of the purest water, and from its size and color 
is said to be unique. Its value among lapidaries is estimated at about £ 30,000, but it 
is understood that Mr. Hope obtained it for 13,000 guineas, the diamond-merchant in 
whose possession it was being in want of money, and finding some difficulty in meet- 
ing with a customer for so valuable a gem. ‘The fourth great gem of the collection 
must be sought for in one of the most remote corners of the Exhibition, on the 
ground floor near the western entrance. It is in Mr. Tennant’s well-arranged collec- 
tion of minerals and gems, and is a large crystal of pure emerald, only partly cut, the 
property of the Duke of Devonshire, who, without regarding the risk, placed it in Mr. 
Tennant’s case. To those who are curious in mineralogical specimens, this little-visited 
corner will prove a rich treat. Mr. Tennant has some large specimens of Oriental 
ruby, cylindrical crystals of beryl from Siberia, crystals of topaz, onyx, and opal. 
There is also here a small mountain of crystals of Brazilian amethysts, and many 
specimens of gems in the rough state. 

In the British department, among the gorgeous and costly display of jewelry and 
gold and silver plate, there is a small case which attracts particular attention. It con- 
tains imitations in crystal of all the largest diamonds in the world. The largest and 
most valuable of these is the ugliest and most uninviting in its appearance; it is one 
of the Portuguese crown jewels, and from its astounding value, which is set down at 
£ 5,644,000, it has never been intrusted to any diamond merchant to cut or polish. In 
size it resembles a large turkey egg with a piece notched out of the side; it is semi- 
transparent on the surface, and weighs 1,680 carats. The great Russian sceptre dia- 
mond is next in point of size and value; its weight is 779 carats, and its value, being 
without a flaw and of very fine water, £4,854,000. The Great Mogul rose diamond 
is estimated at £632,000, and the Portuguese round brilliant at £369,000. Russia 
has also another ovoid brilliant, worth £ 297,000, and there is a little, flat, smooth-faced 
Persian diamond, with the fanciful name of “ the Sea of Glory,” set down at £ 34,000. 
There is also the great German brilliant valued at £155,000, and another finely-cut 
Persian gem, called “the Mountain of Splendor,” valued at £145,000. The Pigott 
diamond, sold by Rundell & Bridge for £ 30,000, is cut in very small facets, and is of 
an oval form. France possesses the great Pitt or Regent diamond, worth £ 150,000; 
an English gem, called the Hornby diamond, sold to Persia for £8,000, and afterw: ards 
obtained by France; and the third great French diamond is of a sky-blue color, and 
is estimated at £150,000. Two smaller round Persian diamonds are set down at 
£16,000 and £ 18.000. The Russian cone diamond is valued at £ 10,000, and a Rus- 
sian table diamond. perfectly flat, and with very little cutting, £35,000. One of the 
smallest, but not the least interesting specimen in this singular collection is a little 
round diamond, valued at £600; its interest centres in the fact that its tinding ob- 
tained the free dom of the Indian slave by whom it was discovered in one of the Brazil- 
ian mines. A lump of native Californian gold, about the size of a man’s hand, and 
valued at £ 800, is also to be seen in this neighborhood, and has also its little tale of 
interest attached to it. ‘The valuable mass was discovered and brought home by an 
Irishman, who was on the point of leaving the country in a state of utter destitution. 
In the United States and the Russian compartments, smaller masses of native gold are 
to be seen, and Chili sends several specimens of valuable gold ore. — Luropean Times. 
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LIBERALITY OF A LonpON Banker. — President Roberts, of Liberia, writes : — 
“ We have discharged our liabilities to the Chiefs for the territories of Grand Cape 
Mount, Sugaree, Manna River, and Soloma. We have yet to meet the payments for 
two other tracts, and to purchase a small strip bordering on the Shebar, to close our 
purchases on the northwest, which will require about four thousand dollars. As yet 
we have received from Mr. Gurney (Samuel Gurney, Esq., of London, who generous- 
ly subscribed £ 1,000 towards the purchase of territory) only £500. The remaining 
£500, he informs me, shall be paid when we shall have purchased the whole of the 
northwest coast, according to his original agreement.” 


CrrcuLaTION AND Corn IN IRELAND. 


Average Amount of Bank-Notes in Circulation, and of Coin held, during the four 
weeks ending Saturday, June 14, 1851. (See also pp. 213 - 226 present No.) 
Circulation Average y eee 
authorized. Circulation, of Coin. 
£ £ £ 
The Bank of Ireland, . " F . 3,738,428 2,640,900 609,836 
The Provincial Bank of Irel: oO 927,667 681,918 254,299 
The Belfast Banking Company, . 281,611 232,840 122,77: 
The Northern Banking Company, ‘ ‘ 243,440 166,326 51,129 
The Ulster Banking Company, ' > 311,079 209,528 61,186 
The National Bank of Ireland, . ; . 761,757 577,727 195,471 
The Carrick-on-Suir National Bank of tedend, 3 . 24,084 8,800 2,926 
The Clonmel National Bank of Ireland, . ° ° ° 66,423 30,879 10,629 


Name and Title. 


Berore THE Lonpon Sratisticat Society, May 19, 1851.— The Rev. E. W. 
Edgell in the chair. Mr. T. J. Brown read a paper “ On the National Debt and Rev- 
enues in Proportion to the Population and Extent of Area of the various States of 
Europe.” The data of this paper were obtained from the Almanac de Gotha, a work 
by Oberhausen; Reden’s Statistical Journal ; Ritter’s Statistical Geography ; another 


by Richter ; and the Conversations-Lexicon, published at Leipsic by Brockhausen. 

The total amount of debt borne by the fifty-eight European states was shown to be 
1,753,278,127 pounds sterling, of which the eight republics sustained three twentieths, 
and the monarchies the remaining seventeen twentieths. 

Every geographical square mile in Europe is burdened with an average of 9.740 
pounds sterling of the public debt, — Hamburgh sustaining the maximum of debt in 
proportion to its area, and Prussia and Turkey the minimum. And in proportion to 
the population of Europe an average of £6 15s. per head was indicated in this 

case, — the Netherlands sustaining the maximum, and Prussia the minimum. 

The revenues of the European states yield a total of £ 207,301,752, of which 
£ 53,386,293 is derived from the republics, ‘and £ 153,915,459, or three fourths, from 
the monarchies, — Spain holding the worst position as regards the amount of revenue 
opposed to the national debt, the interest on which at 5 per cent. would consume the 
whole revenue; whilst Prussia requires only a fourteenth of its revenue to be so ap- 
plied. 

The paper was purely statistical ; and proved that it is not the amount of debt that 
undermines the state’s credit, but the want of natural resources to cover the required 
interest. — London Atheneum. 


BankineG 1n New Orveans.— The following advertisement appears in the New 
Orleans papers : — 

“ Free Banking. — The subscriber will commence banking on his individual account 
at No. 107, Gravier Street, on the 26th instant, under the name and title of- the ‘ Bank 
of Commerce,’ associating others with him as soon as the existing tax laws shall be so 
modified as to render an association of individuals for banking practicable ; for which 
purpose arrangements have been made. No revision or enactment of other laws is 
necessary to give full scope to free banking. 

“The funds of the savings bank department will be kept separate from the other 
concerns of the bank, — the “Manage rand Trustees to be elected by the stockholders as 
soon as the association shall be formed. JacoB BaRKER. 

* New Orleans, July 24th, 1851.” 
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NEW BANK LAWS. 


New HampsuHire. 


Section 1. Be it enacted, fc. That the capital stock of each and every bank in this 
State, chartered previous to the present session of the Legislature, shall be fixed and 
limited to the amount subscribed and actually paid in under their respective charters 
on the first day of October, A. D. 1851, any law, or the provisions of any charter, to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

Section 3. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 

Approved, July 2, 1851. 


CoNNECTICUT. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives, in General Assembly convened : 
That every president, director, cashier, secretary, treasurer, teller, clerk, book-keeper, 
or agent of any life ins surance, or any insurance company incorporated by authority 
of this State, who, while in the employment of any such insurance company, shail 
take, purloin, secrete, or in any way appropriate to his own use, or to the use of others, 
any of the moneys, coins, bills, notes, credits, or other choses in action, belonging to, 
or deposited in or with such insurance company, with intent to defraud or prejudice 
any person or persons, or body politic or corporate; or who shall falsely make any 
entries of moneys, coins, bills, notes, checks, or other choses in action, in or upon any 
of the books of such insurance company ; or shall keep false books or entries of and 
concerning the éapital stock, de *posits, issues, profits, losses, receipts, or moneys of any 
such insurance company, with intent to defraud and prejudice any person or body 
politic or corporate, shall suffer imprisonment in the Connecticut State prison, for a 
term not less than two, nor more than ten years. 

Approved, June 27, 1851. 


An Act for the Assessment and Collection of Taxes. 


Section 15. If any owner of any share of the capital stock of any bank, insurance, 
or turnpike company, or other company, shall transfer such share to any other person, 
with the intent of evading the provisions of this act, such owner shall forfeit to the 
treasurer of the town in which he resides, a sum equal to one per cent. of the value 
of the stock so transferred, to be recovered in an action of debt on this statute. 

Section 16. If any person being the owner or holder of any stock in any bank, in- 
surance, turnpike, or bridge company, or being the owner or holder of any stock in 
any other c ompany or association, which stock is subject to taxation in this State, shall, 
with intent to evade the payment of taxes on such stock, or to procure the same to be as- 
sessed or taxed in any other town than that in which he resides, represent, or cause to 
be represented, to the cashier of such bank, or to the secretary or clerk of such com- 
pany, that he is a resident of any other town, other than that in which he resides, such 
person, so offending, shall forfe ‘it to the treasurer of the town in which he resides, a 
sum equal to one per cent. of the value of such stock, to be recovered in an action of 
debt on this statute. 

Section 17. In all cases when bank or insurance stock is mortgaged, such bank or 
insurance stock shall be taxed in the list of the mortgagor, in the town where he re- 
sides. 

Section 18. The treasurers of the several savings banks, and savings associations, 
established in this State, shall, on the first day of July, 1852, and annu: sally thereafter, 
in each year, on the first day of July, or within ten di ays thereafter, make out, under 
oath, and deliver to the comptroller of public accounts, a statement of the total 
amount of all deposits in said institution on that day, and shall, at the same time, pay 
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to the treasurer of this State, for the use of this State, a sum equal to one eighth of 
one per cent. upon the total amount of deposits in their respective institutions on that 
day, which shall be in lieu of all other taxes upon such institutions, or depositors 
therein, after the time aforesaid. 

Section 19. The cashiers of the several banks, the clerks or secretaries of the several 
insurance companies and turnpike companies, and of other companies and associa- 
tions, established in this State, the stock of which is liable to be taxed, shall annually, 
on the first day of October in each year, or within ten days thereafter, make out, 
under oath, and deliver to the comptroller of public accounts, an accurate list of all 
persons liable to taxation, residing without this State, who were, on the said first day 
of October, or any part of said day, stockholders of their respective companies, together 
with the number and market value of the share or shares of stock then belonging to 
ach of said stockholders. ° 
Approved, May, 1851. 


New York. 


The Erie Canal Enlargement bill consists of fifteen sections, viz. : — 
Section 1. The surplus revenue of the canals shall be applied in each fiscal year to 
the completion of the Erie Canal Enlargement, and of the Genesee Valley and Black 
River Canals. 

Section 2. The Comptroller is authorized to issue “canal revenue certificates ” in 
sums not less than fifty dollars each, and payable in periods not exceeding twenty-one 
years, bearing an interest of six per cent. per annum, viz. : — 

Canal Revenue Certificate. 


This certificate is issued under the authority of an act of the Legislature of the 
State of New York, entitled “ An Act to provide for the completion of the Erie Canal 
Enlargement and the Genesee Valley and Black River Canals,” passed of 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-one; and entitles or assigns, 
to receive ———— dollars, on the of ———, 18—, and the interest thereon, at the 
rate of — per cent. per annum, semiannually, on the day of ——— and the 
— day of in each year, until the time when the principal sum will be re- 
ceivable, at ———, as provided in the said act, without any other obligation, liability, 
or pledge on the part of the State of New York than such as is contained in the said act. 

Dated this 18—. 


And they shall be signed by the Comptroller officially, and countersigned by any 
transfer agent appointed by him. 

Section 3. The surplus revenues of the canals for the years 1851, 1852, 1853, and 
1854 shall be applied to the enlargements before enumerated. After the year 1854, 
such revenues shall constitute a separate fund for the payment of the interest on the 
certificates now authorized, and for the payment of the principal whenever due. 

Section 4. The Comptroller aad the Treasurer shall keep separate accounts of the 
canal revenue funds. ‘The Comptroller is authorized to pay the interest on the certifi- 
cates, and the principal at maturity. 

Section 5. The Comptroller is authorized to invest any part of said fund, which may 
not be required for the payment of interest or principal of said canal revenue certifi- 
cates, in any stock for which the faith of the State is pledged, or may purchase any 
certificates issued under this act. 

Section 6. The canal revenue certificates issued under this act shall be received 
from banking associations, in the same manner as other stocks of the State ; also from 
insurance companies from whom stock is required as security for the performance of 
their contracts. 

Section 7. The Comptroller is authorized to sell certificates issued under this law, to 
the amount of $3,000,000 within one year from this date; $3,000,000 within the 
second year; and $ 3,000,000 within the third year, if required for the completion of 
the enlargement of the canals; and provided sales can be made at par. é 
Section 8. The proceeds of sales of canal certificates, and the interest on such avails, 
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shall be paid into the State treasury, and applied exclusively to the completion of the 

three canals aforesaid ; and to the payment of interest on such certificates. The sum 

of $3,500,000 is appropriated for the first year; and the same sum for the second 
ear. 

Section 9. The sum of $180,000 is appropriated for the first year’s interest on the 

canal revenue certificates, and $360,000 for the payment of the second year’s interest. 

Section 10. If, after the year 1854, the legislature shall appropriate $ 350,000, or less, 
of the surplus revenues to the necessary expenditures of the government, such portion 
shall cease to constitute any part of the fund created for the payment of interest, &c. 

Section 11. The Canal Board shall, until otherwise directed, adjust the rates of tolls 
on all the canals of the State. 

Section 12. The Board of Canal Commissioners, the State Engineer and Surveyor 
shall contract for the completion of the Erie Canal Enlargement, and the Genesee 
Valley and Black River Canals. The contracts shall not exceed to the amount of 10 
per cent. the sum of $10,508,141. 

Section 13. No member of the Legislature or Canal Board shall be interested in any 
contract or job to be performed by authority of this act. 

Section 14. In case of failure of the revenues from the canals, the State shall in no 
event be liable for the redemption of the certificates issued under this act. “ The cer- 
tificates shall in no event or contingency be so construed as to create any debt or lia- 
bility against the State, or the people thereof.” 

Section 15. The act to take effect immediately. 


We learn that there is a disinclination among some of the older banks to encourage 
the issues that may be based upon the canal certificates. Although very good security 
in the hands of long-established and well-managed banking institutions, who would 
have ample capital and well-known stockholders, under extraordinary emergencies, it 
is believed that such certificates would not be available in the hands of many of the 
new concerns that are got up merely as issuers of paper; and that have, in reality, no 
claim to the title of banks. 


To CorrgsPONDENTS.— A correspondent at Louisville inquires when a bill matures that is dated 
February 28, at two, three, or four months. This point has long since been settled. Such paper falls 
due on the 28th of April, May, or June, respectively, adding three days’ grace, viz. May 1, May 31, and 
July 1. A 

By the same rule, all paper dated October 23, 29, 30, or 31, at four months; or November 28, 29, or 
30, at three months ; or December 23, 29, 30, or 31, at two months; becomes due on the same day, viz. 
28 Feb. —3 March. 


Notes on the flonen faarket. 


Boston, 23p Avecust, 1851. 


Exchange on London, 60 days, 110 to 1103. 


We have not known the money market to be in a more stringent condition than it is now, since the 
commencement of this work. During the whole month of August, the terms for money have been ex- 
orbitantly high, and many persons have been compelled to resort to street capital, who in ordinary times 
have a liberal cash balance on hand. One per cent. per month has been,. within four weeks past, the 
ruling rate of discount on bills of the first character in New York and Boston; while paper less known 
has been forced into the market at 14, 14, and even 2 per cent per month. 

Sterling bills still command a premium somewhat above the specie point. The best signatures in this 
city have commanded 103 premium, until the present week, when a fall to 104 took place. 

The scarcity of money has had the effect of throwing upon the market a large amount of stocks. 
These have sustained a fall of two to ten per cent., the latter especially in those stocks that do not rank 
high in public estimation. Bank stocks generally command a small premium ; and State securities are 
firm at prices which have ruled for some months past. 
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We attribute the change in the money market mainly to the excessive exports of coin to Europe. 
This has induced the banks in the large cities to curtail their loans in ‘some degree. This movement 
has affected private capitalists, who, under the influence of fear, are disinclined to operate either at the 
stock-board or in negotiable paper. There is now as much money in the community as there was three, 
or four, or six months since; but many large owners of it will not lend under the present condition of 
things. 

The export of coin from New York alone to Europe, during the last eight months, has been about 
$ 28,100,000, viz. :— 


In January, 1851, . - $1,266,000 In May, 1851, . + $4,506,000 
In February, “ . ‘ 1,007,000 InJune, “ 6,462,000 
In March, “ ° . 2,369,000 noe, =. ‘ ° ° 6,004,000 
In April, es . ‘ ‘ 3,482,000 In August,‘ estimated, . . 3,004,000 


At the same time, there have been large amounts of American securities remitted to Europe, either to 
order or on sale; including United States loans, State loans, city loans, railroad mortgage bonds, &c. 
Without these, the shipments of coin would have been much heavier than they actually have been. 

There has been too great an expansion of business in almost every department during the last three 
years ; an expansion that was too sudden, — not warranted by the legitimate demands of trade, —and 
one that is now reacting upon the community. All changes in trade should be gradual, in order to be 
healthy ; and accompanied with a correspondent increase in population, bank circulation, manufac- 
tures, &c. 

The enormous exports to California in 1849-50 have proved injurious to the Atlantic States. In ad- 
dition to the withdrawal of so much active capital, that trade has created a feverish excitement, and an 
unhealthy tone in commercial affairs, which we shall probably feel for some years to come. Already, 
numerous failures have occurred in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and other places, which 
are known to have resulted from too heavy shipments to the Pacific, and a continued glut in the Califor- 
nia market. 

But the worst result has been the too heavy importation of foreign goods from Europe. This will be 
demonstrated by the following figures: — 

Average Gov. 
expenditure. 
1830, $ 70,000,000 $ 22,000,000 $ 73,000,000 $ 13,000,000 
1836, 190,000,000 23,400,000 128,000,000 29,000,000 
1840, 131,000,000 13,500,000 104,000,000 23,000,000 
1844, 103,000,000 26,100,000 111,000,000 20,000,000 
1546, 121,000,000 26,700,000 113,000,000 26,000,000 
1348, 155,000,000 31,700,000 154,000,000 42,000,000 
1849, 147,000,000 28,300,000 145,000,000 41,000,000 
1850, 178,000,000 39,600,000 151,000,000 43,000,000 
1851, 225,000,000 50,000,000 175,000,000 40,000,000 


Year. Imports. Duties received. Exports. 


The average rate of duty on foreign merchandise is about twenty or twenty-two per cent. 

The figures for 1350-51 are, in part, estimated ; but we think the view is the most favorable one that 
can be given. It is fully ascertained that the duties collected at New York alone were $ 31,000,000, and 
at other ports probably $19,000,000; while the aggregate exports are perhaps over-valued. 

We say that this enormous increase in foreign imports is too rapid for the increased business and re- 
sources of the country. It will be found, too, that this enlarged import trade of the last nine or twelve 
months was based upon the high prices of cotton which ruled last Fall; prices which our planters and 
importers relied upon as the prices for the whole crop of the year. On the contrary, prices have fallen 
from fifty to sixty per cent., without any adequate export of other articles to make up for the deficit, 
and now the gap has to be filled with gold. 

That there will be no very material diminution in the export of coin, it is only necessary to say that 
the average duties paid into the New York Custom-House last year were § 609,000 per week, whereas 
for the last week they were $857,000. The packets and steamers continue to arrive with “ very large 
and valuable freights of Continental merchandise.”” The importations of the six months of January — 
June, 1851 (which at New York alone were $69,000,000), must be paid for by remittances (in some 
shape) between July and December. Fortunately for us, the English money market is very easy, and 
American securities are in fair demand. 

The importations of gold from California since January Ist, 1851, have been about $35,000,000, while 
the export has been about $ 29,000,000 to Europe, leaving $6,000,000 in this country as a basis for en: 
larged bank issues. We shall be fortunate if the exports for the present six months do not exceed the 
arrivals more than the above excess of six millions of dollars. 
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If our mercantile friends will bear in mind that the year 1836 was, commercially, the cause of the dis- 
asters of 1537; and that the remote and primary causes of that revolution were heavy imports and undue 
speculation, our readers will perceive somewhat of a parallel between 1836 and 1851. With vast re. 
sources, however, and we hope with more prudence now existing, further evils may be obviated. 

We learn that the redemption of country money by the Suffolk Bank for seven months of this year 
has been $ 142,000,000, equivalent to a redemption of two hundred and forty millions for the year 1551, 
The redemption for the last seventeen years has been as follows ; — 


Year 1834, . . « « « $76,248,000.00 Year 1846, . , 141,539,000.00 
“1835, ° ° 95,543,000.00 ‘“ 1847, . ° ° 165,487 ,000.00 
1836, . ° + 126,691,000.00 “« 1848, . ° ° « 178,100,000.00 
1837, ° . ° 105,457 ,000.00 «1849, ° ° ° 199,400,000.00 
1838, . -  76,634,000.00 1850, . , . . . 220,932,000.00 
1839, 107 201,000.00 1851, January, . é 20,763,000.00 
1540, ° 94,214,807.98 “ February, . -  16,084,000.00 
1841, 109,088,911.40 «March, . ‘ 18,218,000.00 
1842, . 105,670,331 .00 April, ° ° «  21,400,000.00 
1843, .  104,443,000.00 _. a ee 23,100,000.00 
184, . 126, 225,000.00 June, ° ° .  20,600,000,00 
1845, ° . . ° 137,977,000.00 ‘July, ° ° ° 21,882,000.00 


We should not lose sight of the important domestic interests of the country, — the coal trade, iron 
trade, cotton manufactures. Pennsylvania alone has invested sixty millions of dollars in her forty-two 
railroads (embracing 1,132 miles), and thirty millions in her canals (including 1,000 miles). The mills 
of Lowell and Lawrence, the iron and coal trade of Pennsylvania and Maryland, are better worth the 
consideration of merchants and legislators than all the gold that California has produced or ever will pro- 
duce. These are great nutional interests that affect the condition of the whole country, — interests that 
should be sustained. 

Bids were received at Albany, on the 19th instant, for one million of the new canal certificates, bear- 
ing six per cent. interest, and redeemable July, 1861, to be issued by the Comptroller of the State. The 
whole amount was bid for at par, and $ 3,500,000 more than is wanted. This fact will show that money 
can be obtained where confidence is felt in the securities offered. 

The premium on the Canal Certificate Loan of the State of New York will be about $9,750. 

As long as these bonds are taken by old and well-managed banks, they will be a good security for their 
purposes. But wheu they are taken by remote and unknown concerns, and used only as a sole basis for 
circulation by those who do not transact a legitimate banking business, the issues of such associations will 
not pass as readily as the notes of regular banking institutions. In case of a severe pressure and alarm, 
the securities, if forced into the market, would not be wholly sufficient to redeem the circulation 

Well-managed and well-established banks have, as a basis of circulation, in the first place, a fair 
amount of specie in their vaults; secondly, balances in the large cities to draw upon; thirdly, active 
business paper maturing from day to day; and, finally, the individual resources of the stockholders. 
None of these are possessed, to any extent, by the numerous banks of circulation which are now 
owned in Wall Street, and pretend to carry on their business in the interior of the State. 


The following are the ruling rates for money, in Wall Street, fur the present week : — 


Loans on call, stock securities, . 64to 7 
Do. other good securities, ° . ° 7 to 8 
Prime indorsed bills, 60 to 90 days, ° e ° to 12 


Do. 4 to 6 months, . 2 wl5 
to 18 


to 18 
to 24 


Auctioneers’ bills, . ° . 
Other good bills, 
Names less known, 


DEATH. 


Ar Bath Alum Springs, Virginia, on Sunday, July 27, Aaroa Milaado, Esq., in the 13d year of his age, 
Presideut of the Branch Bank of Virginia at Norfolk. 





